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THE KENT BRANCH OF THE ANCIENT FAMILY 
OF MALMAINS. 

Kent appears to have always been the county 
most patronized by those of this name; there 
were, however, other branches seated in Surrey, 
Essex, Norfolk, and elsewhere, one of which I 
shall also touch upon in the course of this article. 
Iam not aware that an account of them, either of 
the Kent or general line, or both, which has any 
pretension to being considered a complete one, has 
ever been published. I must perforce, therefore, 
establish mine upon the many independent notices 
in the public records, by means of such unques- 
tionable authorities correcting, where necessary, 
and extending our previous knowledge of their 
genealogy. 

Hasted heads the list, of course, with a Mal- 
Mains who came in with William the Norman, 
which is the usual thing if a family has the 
smallest claim to antiquity; and cites the so 
called “Tabula LEliensis,’” in Fuller's Church 
History, for “ John Malmains, companion to Monk 
Otho,” who was, according to that precious record, 
standard-bearer to the Norman footmen at the 
battle of Hastings. Its claims to authenticity 
ate, however, generally allowed to be of the very 
lowest order. The name of Malmains is certainly 





included in most copies of the battle roll, such as 
they are; but bearing in mind the custom which 
prevailed at a later date of adding any name, then 
distinguished, to swell the number of the com- 
panions in arms of the Norman Duke, it seems at 
least questionable whether any of the family really 
figured either prominently or obscurely in that 
celebrated engagement. 

The armorial bearings of a Bishop of Ely 
(Robert de Orford), who did not officiate till be- 
tween the years 1302 and 1309 (Edw. L., II.), head 
the series of shields in the “Tablet,” many of the 
other coats and surnames being such, at the time 
renowned, as are to be found commonly in au- 
thentic rolls of arms of that period ; and, for this 
and other reasons, some have been inclined to 
think the story of their connexion with the Con- 
quest a concoction of no greater antiquity, perhaps, 
than the reign of Henry VII. 

We shall have, therefore, to content ourselves 
with Ralph Malesmeeins, a monk of the priory of 
St. Andrew, in Rochester, in the time of Henry L, 
as the earliest on record of this Kent family. He 
was a great benefactor to the church of Rochester, 
granting to it the tithes accruing from certain of 
his lands ; a concession which was confirmed to it, 
by his son Robert, for ever. These first repre- 
sentatives of this great name are referred to as of 
Stoke in Hoo, which would appear to have been 
their original and chief seat in the county, although 
Waldershare, at which a younger branch settled, 
ultimately eclipsed the more ancient residence. 
We next come to one Alanus Malesmains, of Kent, 
who paid aid at the marriage of Isabella, the 
king’s daughter, in anno 14 Hen. II. (Liber Niger 
Scaccario, Hearne, p. 56), but it does not transpire 
whether he was of Stoke or not. Passing on to 
the reign of Hen. ILI, William de Malesmains 
claims. our notice, who was a great benefactor to St. 
Radigund’s Abbey, and was buried there in 1223.* 
He is probably the same -Williamt+ who in anno 4 
John was one of the Recognitores Magne Assise, 
or Judges of the Great Assize (Lansdowne MSS., 
No. 276, p. 3). A pedigree preserved by Hasted 
makes him of Waldershare, and gives him Henry 
de Malmains, the celebrated sheriff, for a son; 
this, however, is a mistake. Henry de Malmains 
was also a great benefactor to St. Radigund’s, 
where he was likewise buried, and his will regis- 
tered ; but the records clearly show that he was 
the son of Roger Malemains (vide Abbrevatio 





* Weever (p. 296) refers to a William Malemayne as 
one of the builders of Great Chart Church, whose por- 
trait was among those of the sixteen founders originally 
“in the north window of the North Chapell.” 

+ According to Hasted (iv. 187), it was John Malmains 
who was a Recog. Mag. Assis. in the reign of John. He 
evidently only follows Philipot, who ( Villare Cantianum, 
p. 350) contradicts, possibly inadvertently, the account 
given in the MS. cited (John Philipot’s Collections for 
Kent) from the records, 
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Placitorwm—p. 119, in anno 27 Hen. ITL., “Hen. fil. 
Rogeri Malemyns” ; 4 120, “Rogiis Male- 
meyns pater Henrici M —— ”), and in the 
twenty-seventh year of Hen. III. a minor, aged 
only nineteen, in the hands of Bertram de Criol 
(Roberts’s Excerpta 2 Rotuli. Finiwm, vol. i. 
p. 388). ‘ 

The estates at Stoke were at that time, appa- 
rently, possessed by a Thomas Malmains, for later, 
at the commencement of the reign of Edw. I., we 
find “John,* son of Thomas Malmeis. of Stok in 
Hoo,” ward to Robert Agulun (Rotuli Hundre- 
dorum, vol. i. p. 220). 

Henry de Malmains, although a great rebel to- 
wards the close of Henry III.’s reign, only obtain- 
ing reinstation in his estatesthrough the intercession 
of the Abbot of Langdon, was yet appointed Sheriff 
of Kent in the beginning of the fifty-fifth year of 
that reign, and held the office till the end of the 
following year, when he died, his son and heir, 
John, fulfilling the duties in his stead during the 
first half of anno 1 Edw. I. The name of Henry 
de Malmains constantly occurs in the hundred 
rolls above referred to, compiled at the very com- 
mencement of Edward I.’s reign ; and he doubtless 
had much to do with the preparations necessary 
for the taking of that important inquest, wherein 
he and Fulk Peyforer are styled, conjointly, “ col- 
lectors.” His estates appear to have been situated 

rincipally at Waldershare, in the Hundred of 

try, and his descendants are generally alluded 

to in the records as of that place ; but he also held 

land in Hoo (vide Testa de Nevill, p. 208, recapi- 
tulated at p. 214), 

There was, however, already, besides the elder 
branch seated at Stoke in the Hundred of Hoo, 
another in a neighbouring county, Surrey, at 
Ockley, which is often confounded with the two 
essentially Kent ones. To this branch, doubtless, 
belonged Nicholas Malmains, whose house at Tun- 
bridge is spoken of in ‘the Perambulation of the 





* We meet with an earlier John Malmains in several 
fines of the latter end of Henry III. For instance, in 
the thirty-ninth year of that reign, in one relating to 
Beckenham, betwixt John and Henry Malemeins; in 
another, relating to same place, anno 45 Hen. III.; anda 
third, of 55 Hen. III., in which the name of his wife 
Christiana occurs ; as also one of anno 2 Edw. I., where his 
wife's name is again mentioned, relating to Meopham 
* Philipot, Fines of Kent temp. Hen. II1. and Edw. 

.» Lansdowne MSS., No. 267, folios 37, 61, and 68, and 
No. 268,.p. 9). About this time, too,a Bartholomew 
Malemeins and Johanna his wife are mentioned in the 
records in connexion with Kent, anno 55 Hen. JIL 
(Roberts's Lx. é Rot. Fin., ii. p. 548), and again in a fine 
relating to Stowting, anno 7 Edw. I., and another refer- 
ring to Wrotham, anno 14 Edw. I. (Philipot’s Fines, 
Lansdowne MS&S., No. 268, pp. 68 and 84) ; but we have 
no means of ascertaining to which branch either of the 
foregoing belonged. The same remark applies to 


Adam Malemeyns, whose widow Juliana held land in 
Lewisham (in dower ?), anno 21 Edw. I. (ibid., p. 222) ; 
see however, the conclusion of this paper. 





Lowy of that place, anno 46 Hen. III., since most, 
if not all, of the line bore this Christian name. I 
shall have more to say of them presently, but will 
dispose first of the branch at Waldershare, for the 
succeeding history of which we have the pretty 
reliable assistance of Glover, who gives among his 
collections (Harl. MS., No. 1104, fo. 8) an impor- 
tant pedigree, with two invaluable notes appended 
to it. The same pedigree, not so complete, but 
still useful for comparison, exists in another 
Harleian MS., No. 1824, at fo. 17.* » Glover's 
commences with “ Sir John Malmains of Walder- 
share, Knt.” (that is, the ndson of Henry 
Malmains, the sheriff), who ie issue two sons, 
John Malmains “of Waldershare” and Roger 
Malmains, the former of whom, it says in one of 
the notes alluded to, sold his estates (i. ¢, the 

eater part of them) to Henry de Bohun, Ear! of 

ereford, and to his brother the said Roger, who 
possessed Waldershare in this way (query, whom 
—the Earl of Hereford or Roger Malmains?) in the 
forty-second year of Edward III. It says further, 
in the second note, that a little later (é.¢., in 
anno 46 Edward IIL), Henry, son of this John 
Malmains, released to his uncle Roger likewise 
certain lands which he had had of Alan Twitham 
and William Leicester. The same MS. also tells 
us (at fo. 8 of second part) that the heir general of 
Roger Malmains married the Lord Hoo, so that 
the acquisitions of the younger branch of Walder- 
share would appear to have soon passed out of the 
name. 

Sir John Malmains who heads the pedigree was 
Knight of the Shire for Kent at York, anno 8 





* The Malmains pedigrees preserved by Mr. Hasted 
(Additional MSS., No. 5507, fo. 284, three, and fo. 308, 
one) are all more or less incorrect, mixing up the 
Ockley branch with that of Stoke (as Philipot has also 
done in the Villare), and the former with the line at 
Waldershare, or sometimes with both. One of these 
(Additional MSS., No. 5507, fo. 308), that already alluded 
to, which commences by making Henry Malmains, the 
sheriff, son to William buried in St. Radigund’s in 1223, 
goes on to state that Lora Malmains (who was still alive, 
and paid aid for the lands she held in dower, anno 34 
Edw. I.) was wife to said Henry Malmains, and that she 
remarried Roger de Tilmanstone. Hasted himself 
(iv. 191), inadvertently, I presume, speaks of her as the 
wife of Sir John Malmains, grandson to Henry Mal- 
mains ; but Sir John Malmains’ wife was named Alianor 
(vide Calend. Ing. Pm.,ii. 97). The pedigree gives them 
(Henry and Lora) eight children: John, Roger, Henry, 
and William, and four daughters, and terminates with 
John (7. ¢., Sir John Malmains), son to John, and Roger, 
son to William. The next most important pedigree, .¢., 
that of the Waldershare branch, has second on the list, 
correctly enough, Roger Malmains; but he is followed 
by the three Johas in succession ; Henry the sheriff, son 
to said Roger, being altogether omitted. Further, a 
Nicholas Malmains, I suspect one of the Ockley line, is 
introduced as the son of Sir John Malmains and his 
wife Alianor. It wil] readily be perceived, therefore, 
that no very great amount of reliance can be placed 
upon any other existing pedigree than that of Glover. 
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Edw. II., and again, at the same place, in the 
twelfth year of that reign, ‘as also summoned to 
attend the great council five years later (anno 17 
Edw. II.), but seems to have deceased soon after, 
his wife Alianor surviving him, who was alive in 
the fourteenth year of Edw. III. This Sir John 
it was, probably, who answered for half a fee “in 
Sellinge and Wodnesbergh,” and a whole one “ in 
Waldwashare,” and who also held, with others, 
lands at “Elvington, Swanton, and Plucklee,” at 
the levying of the aid of anno 34 Edw. I. 
JaMES GREENSTREET. 


(To be continued.) 





MY DOG ROSA. 

When resident in a Scottish country town some 
fourteen years ago, my attention was directed to a 
Ss dog, possessed by a a sculptor. 

aiting on the sculptor, he brought out the dog, an 
English terrier bitch, but not of pure breed. 
“ Rosa, leap through that hoop,” said the sculptor, 
holding in his hand an iron hoop, in girth not 
much exceeding the size of the dog herself. The 
creature leaped through the hoop again and again 
with much alacrity. “Be shot, Rosa,” said her 
master, extending towards the animal a walking- 
stick resting against his shoulder. Rosa stood 
erect, pawed vehemently, and then, on a shout 
from her master imitating the report of a firelock, 
threw herself down, and, after some heavy respira- 
tions, closed her eyes, and lay extended as if quite 
dead. She lay motionless for several minutes ; 
then, on a word from her master, started up 
and gambolled about briskly. I offered to pur- 
chase Rosa, and succeeded in effecting a bargain. 
Rosa came with me readily ; and though passing 
the residence of her former owner every day, never 
sought to visit him. Being a bachelor, he lived 
with a landlady, who, I rather think, was not over 
kind to her lodger’s companion. Rosa proved so 
intelligent, that I made an after-dinner recreation 
of instructing her in other feats. I placed visiting- 
eards on the floor, and led her to take them up by 
mentioning the names. I then gave her what I 
termed lessons in arithmetic, botany, and other 
sciences. But I must explain particularly what I 
made Rosa todo. The cards of my visitors were 
arranged on the carpet in a small circle. Standing 
some yards off, I asked Rosa to bring me “ Mr. 
Alfred Brown,” or “Miss Jessie Jones,” as the 
ease might be. Rosa walked round the circle, 
looked at each card, till she came to the correct 
one, which she snatched up, and brought to me, 
wagging her tail. This performance concluded, 
I placed on the floor cards on which I had inscribed 
numbers from 1 to12. These I also arranged in a 
circle, or, when strangers were present, I requested 
them to place the cards on the floor in their own 
fashion. I now undertook to make Rosa answer 





any arithmetical question within compass of 
the numbers inscribed on the cards. When visitors 
so requested me, I allowed them the privilege of 
putting questions to Rosa themselves. Any ques- 
tion within the four rules was permissible. Thus, 
Rosa might be asked to add 3, 2, 4, and 1; where- 
upon the creature walked round, and, on reaching 
the proper card, smartly picked it up, when it was 
sure to contain the right number. Or Rosa might 
be asked to subtract 7 from 19, when of course she 
picked up the card bearing the figure 12. Ques- 
tions in multiplication and division were answered 
with equal promptitude and uniform accuracy. 
Latterly, I put questions in proportion, such as 
three yards of cloth at 3jd. per yard. Rosa pro- 
ceeded to take up the figure 11, and thereafter the 
figure 1, to suit the fraction. Rosa’s supposed 
botanical knowledge was indicated thus : a lady 
friend painted on small cards a number of flowers, 
which were placed on the floor as in the foregoing 
experiments. Every new visitor was asked 
arrange the cards in his own way, and to ask the 
dog to take up any particular flower which he 
might select. Rosa never failed to bring in her 
mouth the proper flower. Of course, many con- 
jectures were entertained as to the mode in which 
the performance was carried out. Collusion was 
universally alleged ; and I was supposed to make 
signals by raising my hand, or moving my foot, or 
scratching my head, or by using some particular 
word, or raising my voice in some peculiar 
manner. I accordingly had to satisfy every new 
set of visitors that these surmises were wrong. 
I was sometimes asked to place myself in the 
corner of the apartment, with my back towards 
the scene of performance. I never hesitated to do 
this ; yet Rosa proved as accurate as ever. I only 
stipulated, on such occasions, that there should be 
no conversation during the performance, as the dog 
was apt to become confused when talking was 
carried on. So, indeed, she was, silence being 
essential to the absolute success of the experiments. 
On certain occasions, I obliged my friends by 
inducing Rosa to take up photographs placed on 
the floor in like manner as the s. I madea 
fashion of explaining to Rosa who or what were 
represented in the ap 80m They were then 
placed on the floor by a visitor in his own way ; 
but Rosa was sure to bring the photograph sought 
for. This last experiment never failed to satisfy 
the most sceptical, that Rosa, through her innate 
intelligence, really comprehended what she was 
doing. Rosa practised other experiments, but 
these were probably the most striking. 

She is dead, and I now think of disclosing 
the signal by which she was enabled to surprise 
and delight my friends and her own. Nothing 
could be simpler than the mode of communication 
between us. I simply brought the point of m 
tongue in smart contact with the palate, whi 
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produced a click inaudible to bystanders, but 
which reached Rosa’s more sensitive ear. Only in 
one instance do I remember any one detecting 
the particular sound, and T am disposed to believe 
this was consequent on a hint obtained from one 
to whom I had revealed the secret. I never wit- 
nessed experiments by any other performing dog, 
so as to ascertain whether the mode I adopted was 
— in other cases. With respect to Rosa, 
er intelligence must appear as very remarkable, 
even with the explanation I have given. She was, 
I may add, most careful to avoid making a mis- 
take ; and when, owing to the conversation of 
bystanders, she was not quite sure that the 
“click” had been giver, she would suddenly pause 
over the card she believed the right one till the 
signal was repeated, and if it was not, she would 
walk round the circle a second time to obtain a 
further sign. Crartes Rocers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 





ORIGIN OF THE TERM “BRAND-NEW.” 

This expression, so written, is now frequently 
to be met with in the daily papers and other 

riodicals, the writers who use it appearing to 

ave accepted the account which Archbishop 
Trench gives of it in his English, Past and Present 
(p. 233), viz. :— 

“When the first syllable of ‘bran-new’ was spelt 
‘brand,’ with @ final d—‘brand-new’ [the Archbishop 
unfortunately omits to state when or where it was so 
spelt|—how vigorous an image did the word contain ! 

he ‘ brand’ is the fire, and ‘ brand-new,’ equivalent to 
‘fire-new’ (Shakespeare), is that which is fresh and 
bright, as being newly come from the forge and fire. 
As now spelt, ‘bran-new ’ conveys to us no image at all.” 

In the absence of any quotation to prove that 
the Archbishop’s mode of spelling the word is the 
original and true one, his account of it seems rather 
an attempt to explain why it should be so spelt, 
instead of “ bran-new,” which, as he says, “conveys 
to us no image at all”; unless, perhaps, I might 
suggest that of the bran newly sifted or separated 
from the flour. However, assuming him to have, 
in the first instance, found the word written 
“brand-new,” and not to have creuted it, his 
explanation of it is plausible enough, and cer- 
tainly not less ingenious than some of the deriva- 
tions given in the Clavis Homerica, and other 
guiding lights of the root-exploring student of the 
ast generation, such as—“Tavpos, taurus; a reivu, 
tendo, et ovpd, cauda; ard rot relvey tiv otpay, 
ab extendendo caudam ; or, Aifos, lapis; a Xiav, 
valde, et Oéew, currere; quia e mand emissum 
celerrime currit” ! &c. 

It appears to me that the true derivation of the 
word is to be found in the familiar Scotch phrase 
“bra’ new,” which has travelled far “over the 
Border” in the well-known ballad of “The Lass o’ 
Gowrie” :— 





“Twas on a simmer afternoon, 
A wee before the sun gue’d down, 
My lassie, in a bra’ new gown, 
Came o’er the hills from Gowrie.” 

North of the Tweed, the word “ bra’” (Scoticd 
for “ brave”) is a general term for “fine” or 
“handsome,” and, in’ the phrase in question, is 
primarily applied to anything of which the fine- 
ness is in direct proportion to its newness. A 
quite new, unsoiled article of dress, &c., would 
therefore be, and is, appropriately styled “ bra’ 
new,” and there are many other things besides, of 
which it might be very truly said (as a Scotch- 
woman once observed to me), “the newer the 
bra’er.” 

As this seems to'mea very plain and satisfac- 
tory explanation of the origin of the wordy and 
also one that accounts for its first appearing in 
print in the form “ bran-new” (which very nearly 
conveys the pronunciation of the Scotch “ bra’ 
new”), I shall be interested if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” can supply a better one. W. Mz 

North View, Holgate, York. 





Aw At.ecrep Pracianism By Bisnor Percy. 
—The following anecdote is transcribed from an 
extract from a newspaper in a volume of 
“cuttings” in my possession, and I should feel 
obliged by any correspondent informing me on 
what authority it rests. It has very much the air 
of a canard, or a story which might as well 
be given to Bishop Percy as to any one else :— 

“There is a capital anecdote told of Bishop Percy, 
who, having promised to preach a sermon for some 
charity, forgot to write it till a very late hour, and then 
in his hurry taking up Johnson’s Rambler, found that 
the fifth, or some other early number, contained all that 
he wanted. So he quietly preached from The Rambler, 
which was so much admired, that not only the governors 
and committee of the charity, but the whole congrega- 
tion, begged him earnestly to print his sermon. The 
good bishop stoutly refused until the governors ex- 
plained that their profits depended on it.” 


The anecdote abruptly ends here. In 1769 
Percy, who was then chaplain to Hugh, Duke of 
Northumberland, published A Sermon preached 
before the Sons of the Clergy, on the text St. John 
xiii. 25, a copy of which is in existence in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. With that exception, 
though avoluminous writer and indefatigable editor, 
I am not aware of his having given to the world 
anything of the sermonesque kind. A collation of 
this sermon with some of the earlier numbers of 
The Rambler would at once show whether he was 
indebted to them for it. The Rambler was com- 
menced by Percy’s friend Dr. Johnson in 1749-50, 
and ended in 1752. But the story ends rather 


suddenly, without expressly asserting that Percy 
gave his consent for the publication of the sermon, 
though strongly leading us to infer that he did so. 
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Percy was appointed to the bishopric of Dromore 
in 1782. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miton’s Use or tHE Worp “ Cuarm.”—In 
“N. & Q.” (3° S. xi. 221, 382, 510) some interest- 
ing remarks were made by various correspondents 
on the meaning of the word charm in the passage 
where Milton speaks of the “charm of earliest 
birds,” the poet not intending merely to describe 
their song us something delightful, but using 
charm as equivalent to concert or combined 
harmony. 

In by far the greatest number of instances in 
which Milton uses the words charm, charming, he 
does so in the ordinary sense of delightful, fasci- 
nating, acting like a spell; but in one other 
passage besides that above quoted he seems to use 
charm to signify a harmony of many sounds 
blending and melting into each other, like the 
notes of wind instruments, as distinguished from 
the more abrupt, staccato effect of strings :-— 

“* And all the while harmonious airs were heard 
Of chiming strings or charming pipes.” 
Par. Reg., ii. 363. 

In Milton’s poems, according to Cleveland’s 
Verbal Index, the words charm, charming, occur 
thirty-three times, and in all cases, except in the 
two above quoted, the poet uses the words as con- 
nected with fascination, delight, or spell. Thus, 
“the charms of beauty’s powerful glance”; “ over- 
come with female charms”; “she can unlock the 
clasping charm” ; “ with jocund music charm his 
ear”; “the bellman’s drowsy charm”; “this 
juggler would seek to charm thy judgment” ; 
“harmony divine so smooths her charming tones” ; 
“in Adam’s ear so charming left his voice” ; 
“songs, garlands, flowers, and charming sym- 
phonies” (possibly in this instance the word is 
used in its exceptional sense) ; “ how charming is 
divine philosophy,” &e. J. Drxon. 


“ CurisTENED.”—Archbishop Trench and, more 
recently, Mr. E. A. Freeman have done good 
service in pointing out the gross misapplication of 
words which is growing upon us in this age. In 
no instance is this more remarkable or more 
offensive than in what I might call. except that I 
believe it is simply done from thoughtlessness, the 
profane use of the word christened. We frequently 
hear of bells being christened, a ship being chris- 
tened, or this, that, or the other inanimate thing 
being christened. A writer in a number of 
“N. & Q.” now before me describes “ How a 
Picture was Christened.” Surely it would have 
been just as easy, and much more accurate, to 
have said. it was named. A moment’s reflection 
will show every Christian man that there is a wide 
distinction between being named and being made 
a member of Christ, nothing less than which the 





word christened signifies. It ,has beena miscon- 

ception upon this point which has led to the long 

and unsatisfactory correspondence in “N. & Q.” 

lately as to whether it be possible to change a 

Christian name. Joun Mactan. 
Hammersmith. 


Pictures Representine St, Jerome.—There 
is in French an instructive book of which the title 
is Les Erreurs des Peintres. In The Conformity 
between Modern and Ancient Ceremonies, London, 
1745, I find the following observations on the 
usual representations of St. Jerome :— 


“ After St. Hierom has thus described the Habit of 
the superstitious Women of his time, he proceeds to that 
of the men. ‘And that you may not think,’ says he, 
‘that I dispute against the women only, avoid the men 
likewise whom you see with an Iron Chain round them, 
...With a goat's beard and bare-footed in the greatest cold. 
These are all evidences of the Devil. Such as these 
Rome formerly lamented in Antony, and lately in 
Sophronius, who, when they have crept into noblemen's 
Houses, and led captive silly Women laden with sins, 
always learning, but never coming to the knowledge of 
the Truth, put on dismal Looks, and pretending to keep 
long Fasts, spend the whole night in J un'etting.’ 

«You here behold a natural Portrait of the monks of 
our times, who, like those St. Hierom speaks of, have 
formed themselves upon the model of the Pagan Philo- 
sophers. If Painters had read this passage, they would 
not represent St. Hierom, as they commonly do, with a 
Frock, a goat’s beard, and bare feet; for it is not likely 
that he would have blamed these things in others if he 
had been guilty of them himself.” 

Ratrn N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Patinpromes.—1. A noble lady, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, being for awhile forbidden the 
Court for being over familiar with a great lord in 
favour, gave this emblem, the moon covered with 
a cloud, and underneath :— 

* Ablata, at alba.” 

2. A great lawyer, as well, gave this :— 

“ Si nummi immunis.” 
Anglice— 
“Give me my fee, and I warrant you free.” 

3. A scholar and a gentleman, living in a rade 
country town where he had no respect, wrote this 
with a coal in the town hall :-— 

“ Subi dura 4 rudibus.” 
See Camden’s Remains, ed. 1870. 
Frepk. Rue. 

Ashford. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.— 

“ Drawing near her death she sent moet pious thoughts 
as harbingers to heaven: and her soul saw a glimpse of 
happiness through the chinks of ber sickness-broken 
body.”—Fuller, The Holy State, Monica. 

“ The soul's dark lodging, battered and decayed, 
Lets in the light through holes which time ee 
‘aller. 


KE. M: B: 
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Errraru on John Hunter, Stone Mason, at 
Hurworth, near Darlington, a.p. 1800.— 
“ My Guaging Sticks is now laid by 

My sliding rule neglected lie 

My Box my Tape & Likewise Branans 

Must now be put in other hands 

My Brass receiver and my float 

Will never more engage my thought 

My Worte is off My Gages Cast 

My Book end's closed, I've done at last.” 
I should be obliged if any one could give me the 
inscription on the stone on Croft Bridge, dividing 
the counties of York and Durham, and the mean- 
ing of the word in italics, as I find it in no dic- 
tionary. T. MarsHatt Benyetr. 


Onsotete Loyatty.—Among some dozens of 
coins and tokens in a French curiosity shop, I 
lighted the other day on a well-preserved gilt 
medal, about the size of a ten-franc piece. It 
bears the effigies of the martyr king, with his 
Majesty’s hereditary titles, “Lup. XvI. DG. FR. 
ET. NAV. REX.” ; on its obverse an urn, funereally 
draped, and inscribed “Louis XVI.” ; at its foot 
a fallen sceptre and crown, with his death date, 
“1793,” and the significant legend, “sot REGNI 
ABIIT,” evidently a royalist countersign. During 
the Reign of Terror and the intrusive Imperialism 
—an interval of twenty years—its discovery would 
have sent its possessor to the scaffold. I have 
small sympathy with Frenchmen, but I secured its 
purchase as an historical relic. E. L. 8. 


“Une sustice.”—The master of one of the 
City of London schools submitted to his French 
master the following sentence, which he had found 
in some history of the reign of Louis XV., and 
which he could not understand :—“ Vous étiez prés 
dune justice et moi je n’en étais pas éloigné, je 
n’en étais qu’A dix pas.” Communicated to several 
French professors in London, they unanimously 
agreed that it was not French. The sentence is 
perfectly correct. The word » Justice” simply 
means the gallows, from an ellipsis of “bois de 
justice,” used to this day to mean the frame of the 
guillotine. Xx. W. 


Cacocrapny.—In Rabelais the giant’s name is 
Gargantua, and so unquestionably Shakspeare 
spelt it in As You Like It, Act iii. sc. 2, 1. 238 :— 

“You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth.” 
But in two editions I possess the giant is called 
Garagantua. In Knight’s edition, and in the Cam- 
bridge, the name is spelt correctly. Strange to 
say, it is Garagantua in Mrs. Cowden Clarke's 
Concordance, which makes me think that the name 
must be mis-spelt in many editions of Shakspeare. 

Frepx. Rvue. 


“ Reseyt.”—Fuller uses this word, as he does 
many others, in a sense directly opposite to its 
modern acceptation. In his account of the visita- 





tion of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, by the com- 
missioners of Archbishop Arundel, he says :— 
“Secondly, that his answer was resented, finding 
nothing in the records returned in dislike thereof” 
(Hist. Univ. Camb., p. 132, 8vo., 1840). 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Erymo.tocicaL Groorapxy,” BY C. Biackie 
(5% §. iii. 462.)—I have received a letter from a 
lady (“ Mrs. or Miss” (?) G. B.) of Edinburgh, 
wha, while she disclaims any extensive acquaint- 
ance with Gaelic, seems to be not unimbued with 
philology. As supplementary to my note, I mark 
a few points from the lady’s letter. 

(4.) For the connexion between “aber” and 
“ Inbher” in the Welsh and Gaelic languages, the 
root word being biar, water, we should refer to 
an article by Mr. Skene in Proceedings Societ. 
Antiq., vol. iv. (Societ. Antiq. Scot.? Londin. ?) 

(7.) The connecting of “cluain” with “grin” 
she condemns. 

(15.) I confess that the suggestion I threw out 
with reference to Tyndrum was wrong. It is not 
from “thing,” like Tynwald, but it—“ Tigh-na- 
drum, the house of the ridge, ¢. e. of Drumalban 
in Latin, Dorsum Britannie. Na contracted is 
the genitive of the article an.” 

This makes it plain enough ; but Prof. Blackie 
should have thus explained the -n, instead of taking 
it for granted that its origin was obvious. We 
meet this article again in ness, where it is prefixed 
to eas. 

(13.) Inverness my correspondent rightly ex- 
plains as “ Inver-na-eas,” “ the river of the water- 
fall” (of Foyers), adding that the town is at its 
confluence with the Bewley Frith. 

Doonass in Ireland“ The fort of the waterfall,” 
and Ness, which I instanced—=an eas. 

(17.) I do not agree with my correspondent that 
“ Grimm’s law seems chiefly to apply to the Teu- 
tonic branches of the Aryan languages. It is 
certainly not borne out by the transmutation of 
letters in the Celtic branches, in which the letter 
¢ is equivalent to k in English, thus cill is angli- 
cised kill.” True enough, but with reference to 
the Italo-Hellenic languages be change of c to h 
holds good, and not ¢ to k,—e. g. calamus, Lat., ap- 
pears in English as haulm. Indeed, I hold that 
the fact of “ cill being anglicised kill” proves that 
both are unconnected with cella. 

(11.) “ Kintail, though different as to its spell- 
ing, may perhaps have the same root as Kinsale, 
‘the head of the brine,’ Gaelic saile, because in 
feminine words beginning with s, the nase t is 
admissible before the s, whose sound is ecli 
it. E.g., Cean-saile may be pronounced Kins 
or Kintale. The situation of both places favours 
this view.” 

Of course this explanation should have been 
given by Prof. Blackie, who seems rather to have 
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roughly summarised results sophistically than to 
have explained principles philosophically. 

In conclusion I must express my admiration for 
the soundness of the lady’s knowledge, and the 
modest way in which she exhibits it, in both of 
which she contrasts favourably with the professor. 

H. 8. Sxrproy, 

Hatherly Place, Cheltenham. 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





“ PANTECHNICON "REPOSITORY FOR Fvurnt- 
TURE.— Webster defines pantechnicon as follows, 
“a place where every species of workmanship is 
collected and exposed for sale,’ in fact, 
pantechnetheca or Sauer, and this is the only 
meaning which its derivation warrants. How, 
then, did it come to lose this, which was no doubt 
its original, meaning (I remember a bazaar in Bir- 
mingham, many years ago, which was called a 
pantechnicon), and to gain (if it is a gain) instead 
the meaning of a repository for furniture, &c., 
which it now has, in London at least? I expect 
because some building, which was originally used 
as a bazaar, and was called a port oa was 
turned into a storehouse for furniture, &c., and 
kept its original name. But if so, this must be 
still within the recollection of some of your readers. 
I do not know how long pantechnicon has been 
used in its present signification, but the Pantechni- 
con in Motcomb Street, which was recently burned 
down, was, I believe, the first large repository for 
furniture that was built, and it was built some 
forty years ago. But was it called “the Pantech- 
nicon ” from the very first ? F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“Ernesto: A PuxitosopuicaL Romance.” 
By William Smith, Esq.—This was the fifteenth 
and last volume of the Library of Romance, pub- 
lished in 1835 by Smith, Elder & Co. Was the 
author the William Smith of Thorndale, Graven- 
hurst, &c. ? 

Portrait or Lucretivs.—Where is there a 
genuine original of this, either on gem or in 
statuary bust? Munroe, in his edition of Lucretius, 
gives a fine vignette from a gem—a handsome and 
youthful countenance. But in the History of 
Roman Literature, by Thompson and others 
(Griffin & Co., 1852), there is another portrait at 
p51, which is that of an oli man of seventy at 

t. Which is the correct one? D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 


Rr. How. Ricnarp Hamitton, 1767.—In the 
burial register of North Cotes, Lincolnshire, is an 


entry of the burial of “The Right Hon. Rich. (?) 
Hamilton, of the most noble Family of Hamil- 
ton in North Britain, a Brigadier-General of His 
Most Faithful Majesty’s armies, and Commander 
of the Royal Regiment of —— Cavalry, who was 
passenger on the Betsy of Leith, bound to London, 
and was lost on the North Cotes Sand the 3rd of 
January, 1767.” Would any one kindly inform 
me :—(1.) What relation was this (query) Richard 
Hamilton to the then duke? (2.) What is the 
word omitted before “cavalry”? The register is 
too faint to admit of its being read, but “ Br-z-” 
can be made out. Is it Braganza? (3.) Who is 
his Most Faithful Majesty? Is it our own 
George III. ? 

In connexion with the above I have just heard, 
on undoubted evidence, that about 1850 a strong 
north-east gale exposed a large portion of Haile 
Sand, on which the wreck of the Betsy took place. 
The ribs of a ship were disclosed, whereupon some 
labourers took spades, and on digging away the 
sand discovered many broken bottles, and some 
oak cases full of wine. Three dozen of this wine 
(I think it was claret) came into the possession of 
the then Mayor of Great Grimsby, who drank it 
on birthdays, &c. It was found to have lost 
colour, but in other respects to be sound. About 
the same time a satin coverlet, embroidered with 
arms, and with a bullion fringe of a foot long, was 
known to be in a cottage adjoining this bleak and 
inhospitable shore; and there were rumours of 
another smaller one, suited for a child’s crib, also 
existing in the district. They had doubtless been 
salvage from the wreck of the Betsy. 

PELAGIUS. 


JUSTIFIABLE HomiciDE, ok MANSLAUGHTER !— 
What is the law on the following point? The 
theory of the English law is, I believe, that no 
man may kill another except in self-defence. But 
supposing A. awakes in the night, hears a noise, 
goes down-stairs with a revolver, and finds a man 
rifling his plate-basket, whom he fires at, from 
which the thief is either killed or eventually dies, 
for what crime is A. indictable? Would not the 
verdict be in all such cases “justifiable homi- 
cide” ? 

Some people quibble that you may stop a man 
from going off with your property—you may, for 
instance, put a bullet through his legs—but if by 
any chance you kill him, you commit a crime, and 
are punishable for manslaughter. I have taken 
the case as it would stand most favourably for the 
thief. I suppose, for instance, no challenge to have 
been given by A., or no attempt at voluntary sur- 
render or resistance to have been made on the 
part of the thief. D. C. Bouterr. 


Easter-Day Weatuer.—An old Yorkshire- 
man tells me that whatever the weather may be 








on Easter-day such will it be during harvest ; 
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and ‘that he had observed it for many years, and 
it had always come true. 

Mr. Blunt, in his Annotated Common Prayer 

. 204, ed. of 1872), states that the Venerable 

e derives the name -Easter from a pagan 

Eostre, whose festival happened about the 

time of the Vernal Equinox, and was observed as 

atime of general sacrifices with a view to a good 

harvest. Can my old man’s folk-lore and the 
pagan rite have any connexion ? J. H. 


Tar Soorcn Farru.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” tell who was the author of the fol- 
lowing theological epitome of the Faith as it is in 
Scotland, or where the passage is to be found ?}— 

“God made a garden and pat Adam in; 

Adam Jo’ed Eve, and sae cem sin. 

Eve pu'd an apple for Adum frae a tree ; 

God said to Adam, ‘ That belangs to me.’ 
Adam said to God, ‘My marrow stole it.’ 

Ged said to Adam, ‘ Baith o’ ye shall thole it.’ 
Adam rinned awa, fearing God's wrath ; 

God. sent.an Angel to ca’ Adam forth. 

The Angel tauld the Diel to punish Adam's sin ; 
The Diel made Hell, and pat Adam in. 

God t Christ, Christ went to Hell; 

He heuked Adam out, and a’ was well.” 


M. 


“Tux Genogsr.”—Did a Captain Medwin ever 
write.a tragedy in blank verse thus entitled? If 
so,.is there any publication of the same ? 

Epear AaGostini. 


Epmunp Swerrretp, who was created Lord 
Sheffield of Butterwike, co. Lincoln, in 1547, and 
who was killed in Ket’s rebellion in Norfolk in 
1548, wrote a book of sonnets after the Italian 
manner (see Mr. Hazlitt’s edit. of Wharton’s 
History of English Poetry, vol. iv. p. 66, and the 
authorities he quotes). I can find no trace of any 
printed copy of this book. I shall be much 
obliged to any one who will tell me where it may 
be seen either in print or manuscript. 


Epwarp Pracocx. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


pane on Ricuter’s “ Levana.”—Speaking 
of the ear belonging to the realm of feeling: “ And 
it is on this account that birds in the egg and soft, 
many-punctured silkworms die from a loud report.” 
—Is this imaginary natural history of Jean Paul’s, 
or is there any truth in it? ‘ 

A beautiful tradition, “that the Virgin Mary 
and the poet Tasso never wept as children.” —Where 
is this to be found ? 

“ As Rubens by one stroke converted a laughing 
into a crying child.”"—Does this refer to any 
special picture ? 

“ Parrots, among which class of birds the females 
talk little, hence only the males are brought to 

.”—Here, again, has Jean Paul anything 
to “go on,” or has he “ evolved it from his inner 





consciousness,” to “ poke fun” at the sex by giving 
this as a singular exception that proves the rule? 
D. R 


TALISMAN OF CHARLEMAGNE.—This, a portion 
of the true cross, in an emerald case, on a gold 
chain, given to him by the Empress Irene, was taken 
from his neck when his tomb was opened. The 
town of Aix-la-Chapelle gave it to Napoleon, who 
gave it to Queen Hortense, who much prized it in 
the later years of her life. Where is it now? 

K. H. B. 


Seneca says :—“ Nothing so soon reconciles us 
to think of dying as the sight of one friend after 
another dropping around us.” In what treatise, 
&c., does the quotation occur? R. E. A. 


“ AGREEING TO Dirrer.”—Is there any earlier 
instance of this phrase than the subjoined, which I 
take from Sir Philip Sidney’s Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia, Book I.?— 

“ Between these two personages” (Dametas and Miso), 
“ who never agreed in any humour but in disagreeing, is 
issued forth Mistress Mopsa, a fit woman to participate 
of both their perfections.” 

Frep. SHERLOCK. 

Rupert Lane, Liverpool. 


Tue Sweerersnip or GRAvesEND.—I seek in- 
formation respecting the origin, &c., of this sinecure 
office. I cannot find any reference to it in Cruden’s 
History of Gravesend, 1843. Mention is made of 
it in Hare’s Memorials of a Quiet Life, 1873, 
vol. i. p. 84, as having been bestowed upon Robert 
Hare, of Hurstmonceaux, by his godfather, Sir 
Robert Walpole, as a christening present. It was 
worth 400/. a year, but was divided for some time 
between him and a Mr. Gee. This he held till his 
death. Its only duty was to go down to Gravesend 
once a year and to give ten guineas to the water- 
men. Cu. Evxin Matuews. 

Codford St. Mary. 


LavunceLtot StureEon.—Who was the writer 
who, under this nom de plume, published— 

‘* Essays, Moral, Philosophical, and Stomachical, on 
the important Science of Good Living. Dedicated to the 
Right Worshipful the Court of Aldermen, by L. 8., Esq., 
Fellow of the Beef-Steak Club, and an Honorary Member 
of Several Foreign Pic-nics, &c. 2nd ed.,” Lond., 1823. 


—with a frontispiece, “ Meditations of an Epicure”? 
J. O. 


Heratpic.—To whom did the arms belong 
which are attached to a wall erected on the site 
of the old palace of the Bishops of London in 
Aldersgate Street, City, and which previously 
belonged to the Lords Petre? I mention this as a 
guide ; the arms are evidently old, and are cast 
in lead. On the same wall is a boundary plate, 
dated 1675. Arms :—A lion rampant, surrounded 
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by seven (?) cinquefoils ; on a canton, a pheon. 
Crest :—Two paws holding a cinquefoil. 
Henry CarisTiz. 


Ture Bronze Cornace.—Some of the pennies 
and halfpennies struck in 1874 have the letter H 
under the date. Is this intended to designate the 
place of coinage, or is it a Mint mark? I have 
not noticed any such mark on the coinage of any 
previous year. Tomas Birp. 

Romford. 


“Saprno,” A Tracepy.—lIs this tragedy yet in 
print? It is by “Stella,” the authoress of the 
King’s Stratagem, who, I hear, was for seven years 
engaged upon it. H. H. D. 

[It is published by Triibner & Co.] 


Tae Corwen Famity.—Walter Curwen, of 
Mireside, who died soon after 1600, is spoken of 
as a younger son of the Curwens of Workington. 
If so, of which of them ; and, if of Sir Henry, by 
which wife? Was Margaret Curwen, grandmother 
of Archbishop Sandys, of this family ? 

J. H. R. 


“Tue House raat Jack Buitt.”—I remember 
to have seen as a. boy, in 1835 I am almost sure, 
a clever parody on The House that Jack Built. I 
saw it in the Record newspaper, which had copied 
it from some Dublin paper. It was directed 
against O’Connell on the occasion of a controversy 
that had arisen between him anda Mr. Raphael, 
formerly sheriff of London, who had stood, under 
O’Connell’s auspices, for the county of Carlow. It 
began thus :— 

“This is the county of Carlow, 

This is King Dan, that mighty great man, who sold 

the county of Carlow. 

This is the price in numbers round, 

The palthry sum of two thousand pound, 

That was paid to King Dan,” &c. 

I should be extremely obliged to any of your 
correspondents who could tell me where, and at 
what precise date this political squib appeared, and 
still more if he could furnish me with the complete 
words. G. 8. R. 

[G. 8. R. will find the Record for the years he mentions 
at the British Museum. ] 


Tae Lorps or Wicmore.—Camden says that 
Roger Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, Herefordshire, 
was created Earl of March by Edward III. about 
1328, and was soon after sentenced to death for, 
among other crimes, favouring the Scots to the 
prejudice of England. Can you give me, directly 
or by reference to books, any information about 
the pedigree of the lords of Wigmore for a century 
or two from the above date? A. C. Mounsey. 


CrouiksHanks.—In an article in the Daily Tele- 
graph (5th July), upon the venerable George 
Cruikshank and his works, it is said that the 


last extend back to 1799. If this is correct, who 
was the artist of the above name who preceded 
him? In the Witticisms and Jests of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, 8vo. 2nd edition, 1793, there is a 
frontispiece entitled “Mrs, Thrale’s Breakfast 
Table,” representing, eminently in the style of 
our existent artist, Dr. Johnson (very charac- 
teristic and not in Croker) seated at the tea 
table, and impressively laying down some of his 
sententious remarks to the bewildered brewer of 
Streatham, his delighted spouse, and their do- 
mestics. This bears upon its face “Cruikshanks 
delin., Barlow sculp. Published as the act directs 
10 Nov., 1791.” J. 0. 


“Boxe” or “Boxe”?—In Mr. Thoms’s ex- 
cellent edition of Reynard the Fox, Percy Society, 
1844, p. 3, where Isegrim speaks of Reynard 
having to make oath on the “ sayntes,” it is printed, 
“when the book with the sayntes was brought 
forth.” Ought not this to be the “boxe,” that is 
containing the relics of the saints? 

SEXAGENARIUS. 





Replies. 
NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
(5™ §. iv. 6.) 

Your correspondent J. C. J. has made two mis- 
statements in his note respecting Norwich Cathe- 
dral, and has followed them up by a reflection 
which, as it stands, has no sort of bearing on the 
subject. 

He says that “during the restoration (so called) 
of Norwich Cathedral, the original bishop’s throne 
in the apse at the back of the altar was discovered.” 
If the word “discovered” is used in its modern 
sense of something brought to light, the existence of 
which was not previously suspected, this statement 
is not true. It has always been known to persons 
at all acquainted with our Cathedral that frag- 
ments of the episcopal chair, as also the benches of 
the presbyters, existed at the back of the altar. 
Blomefield (in whose days the steps up to the 
throne seem to have existed) marks it in his ichno- 

raphy as “the old Throne,” and describes it 
(Hist. of Norfolk, London, 1806, vol. iv., Ichnog. 
to face p. 6 and p. 32); Harrod notices it (Castles 
and Convents of Norfolk, Norwich, 1857, p. 289) ; 
Britten, as far as I remember, notices it, though I 
have not his book under my hand just now. Mr. 
Murray mentions it in his Handbook to the Eastern 
Cathedrals, London, 1862, “Norwich,” Part L., 
sec. xvi. p. 133. While the arch in which it stood 
was blocked with lath and plaster, it could not be 
seen from the front ; but from behind it was always 
accessible and visible by the aid of a short ladder. 
I believe that its existence has never been a secret ; 
all that “the restoration (so called)” has done is 
not to discover, but to uncover it. 
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But J. C. J. proceeds to a further misstatement, 
which involves a censure upon others. He says 
that, the throne “ being in a dilapidated condition, 
notwithstanding the great interest attaching to the 
historical fact, it was thought wise to restore it ; 
in other words, to destroy the historical and most 
interesting original, and put up a copy in its place.” 
This is simply not the case. The massive sub- 
structure of the episcopal chair (which is, in my 
view, part of the throne) needed no restoring, 
being as solid and substantial as on the day it was 
built ; of the chair itself only a fragment of the 
right arm and a very small piece of the seat remain. 
These fragments have neither been moved nor 
touched ; nor, though I would not be understood 
to pledge my colleagues of the Chapter and myself 
to any Tine of action, am I aware that there is any 
intention of restoring the chair. Doubtless the 
design of restoring it has been discussed and found 
favour with some, though not (so far as I know) 
with any one who has a voice in the matter. 

J. ©. J. concludes his note with the (as it stands) 
totally irrelevant sentiment, “ What a happy thing 
it is that the old Romans” (does he mean Nor- 
mans ?) “were builders instead of restorers!” I 
will conclude mine with a sentiment at all events 
more pertinent to the subject in hand :—“ What 
an unhappy thing it is that critics do not, before 
putting forth their criticisms, take pains to inform 
themselves of the correctness of their facts !” 

Epwarp Merrick Govutsury, 
Dean of Norwich. 





Tue PassaGe or THE ISRAELITES THROUGH 
THe Rep Sea (5 §. iii. 347.)\—Surely the con- 
cluding words of the twenty-eighth verse of the 
fourteenth chapter of Exodus cannot leave any 
reasonable doubt that Pharaoh himself perished 
with his army,—“ There remained not so much as 
one of them,’—a meaning which is borne out by the 
Hebrew text, 7m my ona tKwr-xd ; and the LXX., 
ov xareAcipSy Ex attov ovde cfs. To describe 
the total destruction of “the host of Sisera,” we 
find the bone same words in Judges iv. 16:— 
“Imm Ty wewr-x>, “there was not a man left” (lit. 


_ “unto one”). Comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 22. 


This tragical end of Pharaoh and his host forms 
a portion of the Mohammedan belief :—“ Pharaoh 
and his army followed them (viz., Israelites) in a 
violent and hostile manner, until when he was 
drowning.”—“ Donec apprehendit eum submersio” 
(Maracer Koran, x. 90-92). Upon this event 
the commentator Jelalléddin remarks that, some of 
the children of Israel doubting whether Pharaoh 
was really drowned, Gabriel, by God’s command, 
caused his naked co to swim on shore that 
they might see it (Sale’s translation, vol. ii. 
p. 12 ; Lane’s Selections from the Koran, P. 203). 

L 


WILLIAM ATT. 
Conservative Club. 





The following is from F. Lenormant’s Manual 
of the Ancient History of the East :— 

“Tt is generally added that Pharaoh perished in the 
waters with his army, but this is one of those interpreta- 
tions, one of those developments, which are too often 
added to the Bible story. The sacred volume says 
nothing of the kind, nor do any of its expressions justify 
or give any ground for such an assertion. The army, not 
the king, was engulfed ; and, in fact, we shall see that 
the Pharaoh Merenphtah survived this disaster and died 
in his bed.” 

This is in p. 95, on the Exodus; and farther, 
on p. 261, when treating of Egypt :— 

“*The official monuments are silent on this subject, 
as they are on all disasters that were not retrieved by 
subsequent successes. But the Bible narrative bears un- 
mistakable marks of historical truth, and agrees per- 
fectly with the state of things in Egypt at this 
— [end of 19th dynasty, Merenphtah, son of 

meses II., 14th cent. B.c.}. Thus the continual coming 
and going of Moses and Aaron to the presence of 
Pharaoh, from the land of Goschen, necessarily supposes 
the residence of the king at Memphis. Now, Meren- 
phtah is precisely the only king of the 19th dynasty 
who made his second capital of Egypt his constant resi- 
dence. . . . He reigned thirty years, and his tomb is to 
be seen among the royal sepulchres at Thebes.” 

H. F. Wootrycs. 

Coxheath House, Linton, Maidstone. 


I would submit that the one verse (15) in Psalm 
exxxvi. is conclusive in the matter :—“ But over- 
threw Pharaoh’ and his host in the Red Sea.” 
As far as I can understand, the fact otherwise is 
only inferential. Davip WETEERSPOON. 


In a sterling little book on Ancient Egypt just 
published (one of a series entitled Ancient History 
from the Monuments), the author, Dr. Birch, of the 
British Museum Department of Oriental Anti- 
quities, the distinguished Egyptologist, assigns the 
exodus of the Hebrew people to the period of the 
Middle Empire (i. ¢., from the seventh to the 
eighteenth dynasty). He is of opinion that it took 
place in the reign of Menephtah, the thirteenth 
son of Rameses II. It may be noted that the 
beautiful obelisk now standing in the Place de la 
Concorde in Paris was a monument of this Rameses, 
who seems to have been a munificent donor of 
statues and restorer of temples. His mummy was 
found in the Serapeum at Memphis. In the book 
on Ancient Egypt I have named, Dr. Birch gives 
@ portrait of the son Menephtah, the supposed 
hero of the Hebrew exodus, taken from a statue. 
Dr. Birch, p. 133, states :—“It is generally ad- 
mitted that Menephtah was the Pharaoh addressed 
by Moses and Aaron, and was finally drowned in 
the Red Sea, while pursuing the eee after 
their departure from the land of bondage.” With- 
out any refinement, the words of Scripture, by 
implication, plainly set forth that the host and 
their leader perished in this pursuit. 

Whilst writing, I may add the note that the 
Song of Moses and the refrain of the Hebrew 
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women was for ages, until the Reformation, sung 

with the Psalms every Thursday morning at the 

“Tauds” service of the Church of England. 
CuuRCHDOWN. 


P.S.—This little work by Dr. Birch also dis- 
eusses and rejects the new theory of the direction 
of the Exodus (that is, towards the coast of the 
Mediterranean), which was advanced by Brugsch 
Bey before the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists in 1874. See the Academy, 26th Sept., 1874, 
p. 352. 


Inrracompe, N. Devon (5% §S. iii. 449.)—It 
may, I think, be safely asserted, in reply to your 
correspondent, that neither in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, nor at any period anterior to its rise as a 
fashionable seaside resort, was Ilfracombe a place 
of any very considerable importance. Its streets 
and public buildings do not tell of wealthy ship- 
owners and merchants in former ages ; while the 
old roads leading to it, before the new roads were 
made, were among the narrowest of Devonshire 
lanes, History points to Barnstaple and Bide- 
ford as the great commercial towns of North Devon. 
It is, however, certain that in the last century, and 
in preceding centuries, Ilfracombe was a town of 
some size and a port of some trade. Its old 
medieval church was clearly built for a large 
population ; and it still has its quaint old fisher- 
men’s chapel standing on Lantern Hill. The fact 
of the town being locally known as “ Combe,” the 
combe of North Devon, speaks of importance in 
former times. Its old inhabitants tell of its de- 
cline in fishing and ship-building. I find, again, 
that the author of A Tour through Great Britain 
(commonly attributed to Defoe) says it is— 

**A neat, well-built, populous, and thriving place, 
which is principally owing to its position, standing close 
upon the sea; so that ships can run in there, when it 
would be dangerous to go up to Bideford or Barnstaple ; 
and for this reason several of the traders in the last- 
peetyest town do a great deal of their port business 

ere. 

The same writer says :—“ Ilfordcomb is a Cor- 
poration and a Borough, though it does not now, 
nor ever did, send Members to Parliament.” This 
passage was quoted some time ago in the Iifra- 
combe Chronicle; and a correspondent suggested 
that this was a mistake, that Tifracombe never was 
a borough town, although it might have been a 
bury or stronghold of some old British tribe. 
Surely Defoe was right. The etymology of the 
word “Jlfracombe” is an interesting point. Its 
old spelling was “Ilfordcomb,” and this, as has 
been pointed out to me, probably suggests the 
true etymology, “the ford combe,” which its posi- 
tion on the coast would naturally make it. Another 
theory is that it was “ Ailfra’s Combe,” just as 
some etymologists say that Kenilworth was 
“Kenelm’s Worth.” Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me any information as to fishermen’s 








chapels, like that at Ilfracombe? They are, I 

believe, common on the French coast. Do many 

still exist on any part of our own coast? R. D. 
Warwick. 


I would refer your correspondent 8. D. L. to 
A Guide to Ilfracombe and the Neighbouring 
Towns, Ilfracombe, 1838; The Route Book of 
Devon, Exeter, 1846, and Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionary, either edition. There is also a scarce 
tract giving an account of the surrender of Ilfra- 
combe in the Civil War, published in 1646. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Eryrmotocy or “Catome.” (5" §. ii. 4.)— 
Not feeling satisfied with the usual etymology of 
this word from xaAds and péAas, but entertaining 
a prima facie impression that it was derived from 
xaAds and péAi, I was asking certain questions in 
some of the chemical journals with a view of 
tracing its history, when, by a curious coincidence, 
I was forestalled by another correspondent ‘pro- 
pounding the same idea. Since then, bearing in 
mind the excellent advice of Mr. Sxnar as to the 
how and the when in matters philological, I have 
investigated the subject as far as I have been able, 
and my investigations, although they have not quite 
satisfied me, have corroborated my first impression. 

Natural or native calomel existed in the great 
laboratory of the earth from time immemorial, but 
it has not been clearly ascertained when or by 
whom the artificial compound, now spoken of, was 
first discovered. It was, however, not known in 
ae till early in the —— of the seven- 
teenth century. It was alluded to somewhat 
vaguely by Oswald Crollius in 1608, and was fully 
described by Beguinus, under the name of Draco 
mitigatus, to distinguish it from its fierce parent, 
the draco or dragon, that virulent poison, corrosive 
sublimate, which was previously known. Like 
almost all new remedies, then as now, it soon be- 
came “ fashionable,” and not only fashionable ; its 
virtues were exaggerated, and it was exalted to 
the rank of a panacea, which was to cure almost all 
“the ills that flesh is heir to.” It is not sur- 
prising—especially considering that chemistry at 
this period was scarcely in embryo—that such 
“pet” names as “ Mercurius Dulcis,” “ Mercurius 
Sublimatus Dulcis,” “ Manna Metallorum,” “ Dul- 
cified Mercury” (these I regard as the keystone 
to the derivation now suggested), “ The Celestial 
Eagle,” “ Panchymagogum Minerale,” and so on, 
should be applied to it ; and it is under such that 
it is descri in the early pharmacopeias and 
contemporary chemical works. Somewhere about 
this period—the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—Dr. Theodore de Mayerne, or Sir Theodore 
de Mayerne,* as he afterwards became, the first 


_ * Neither Pereira nor Brockhaus (as quoted by Dr. 








CHAnce) is quite correct ; the first as to name, and the 
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physician of that day, is credited with becoming 
its sponsor, and conferring on it the euphonious 
name of “Calomel,” by which it has been dis- 
tinguished ever since. This appears to me the 
summit of its sweet exaltation, as far as a 
classically derived name could accomplish it. 
Simple sweetness was not enough—the Sanchonian 
verb will suggest itself,—it must be typified by 
oney (of course, allegorically, for calomel is taste- 
less), “ beautiful honey.” This ignores the “ black 
servant” theory ; the “black to white during its 
preparation ” (which is a fact) theory ; the “ good 
(remedy) for black (bile)” theory; and others 
equally absurd or far-fetched ; but I think that all 
who have followed me in its history will be of 
opinion that it is at least far more rational than 
the lucus & non lucendo derivation, which some of 
our best philologists have evidently felt unwilling 
to accept. 

I believe Dr. Hooper’s statement that the term 
“calomel” was first applied te the Aithiop’s 
mirteral, or black sulphide of mercury, to be 
founded in error. He himself has given no autho- 
rity for the statement, and it is not mentioned by 
the learned Dr. Paris, by Brande, by Pereira, or 
any other modern writer of eminence I know of. 
The editor of the Pharmaceutical Journal was 
unable to find any authority for it; and I have 
had no response to inquiries made in another 
chemical journal. Still I am not unconscious that 
my “case” depends greatly on the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of this extraordinary assertion. 

It is worthy of remark that Dr. Hooper (Med. 
Dict., p. 294, ed. 1848) makes precisely the same 
blunder as Mahn in Webster (pointed out by Dr. 
Cuanoe), and almost in the same words, so that it 
would seem as if one copied from the other, or 
both from the same source. Giving the usual 
wads, péAas derivation, he says, “from its 
virtues and colour” (!). We cannot suppose that Dr. 
Hooper had never seen calomel (as Dr. Cuance 
supposes of Mahn). It is a proof of the careless- 
ness of Dr. Hooper. 

In conclusion, as “N. & Q.” is looked upon as 
@ repository of facts, such a misstatement as “ when 
impure, it (calomel) is of a yellowish white,” ought 
not to remain uncontradicted. It may be “ pure 
white” and quite pure in quality ; but, on the 
other hand, it may be of a yellowish tinge, very 

buff, or cream-celoured (as Howards’, which 
is the most esteemed), and equally pure. Brande 
(Manual of Chemistry, p. 976, ed. 1848) says, “ the 
buff-coloured aspect of this substance generally 





second as to date. He was born in 1573, and died in 
1655, after having been physician to no less than four 
crowned heads. In the official list in the Pharmacopaia 
of 1639 he is described as Theodorus de Mayerne, 
“Medicine Doctor,” but in that of 1650 as “ Eques 
Auratus.” Contemporary writers—Sir Kenelm Digby and 
others—I find usually speak of him as “ Dr. Mayerne.” 





indicates the absence of corrosive sublimate, though 
it by no means follows that when snow-white it 
contains it.” Dr. Miller (Elements of Chemistry, 
p. 1016, ed. 1856) suys, “it is of a yellowish white 
colour.” See any other standard works on 
chemistry. MeEDWEIG. 


Tue Surrix “-ster” (5" §. iii. 321, 371, 418, 
449.)—Mr. Sxear still harps upon the word 
min as a great offence. It certainly ought to have 
been printed min’ (?), and stands so in my rough 
copy; but probably in transcribing the word 
sufficient care was not taken. I very well re- 
member I was rather surprised at the omission 
when I saw the word in print, and blamed myself, 
“too late.” Your readers well know that min has 
a much wider scope than Mr. Sxear gives it 
when he says, “ there is no such word as min ex- 
cept with a long i, when it is the genitive case of 
the first personal pronoun.” Sir G. Cornewall Lewis 
(Philolog. Mus., i. 679) says, “ Min, small, [is] 
the parent of a large family of words, as minor, 
ming, &c.” Any Anglo-Saxon dictionary will 
give municene (a nun), also spelt min-icen, and by 
analogy we may conclude that munuc (a monk) 
might be spelt min- with a suitable termination, 
which I did not add, because the word is hypo- 
thetical only. In the Federa (vol. i.), reference is 
made to the minims at least a century before St. 
Francis of Assisi founded the Order of “ Minorites.” 
I always fancied the article was misplaced, but 
there is just a possibility that the word was in use 
before it was appropriated to a certain order, and 
that minim as well as minicen existed, although 
Bosworth and others have failed to insert it in their 
dictionaries. Then, again, we have min-ster, a 
monastery or place for monks, and min-ster-mann, 
a monk or monastery-man, with some others, so 
that there is fair ground for believing that min- is 
the first syllable and basis of a word meaning 
“ monk.” 

In Mr. Sxear’s first paper he insists that -ster 
is the same suffix as -estre or -istre, and means a 
female. He now gives daunstere as an example 
of a female dancer, but he very well knows that 
the final ¢ makes all the difference. Can he show 
that daunster means a female dancer? That isthe 
real point. In regard to spinster, the suffix -ster, 
I maintain, has only an accidental reference to sex, 
and no more fixes the word to woman than punster, 
gamester, rhymester, trickster, and youngster indicate 
that these words apply to women and not to men. 

When Mr. Sxeart says, “It is quite true... 
though it has long been notorious, that the termi- 
nation -ster . . . in some instances never had the 
[feminine] force at all: this was simply due to 
course of time,” his meaning is not very clear, but 
we may infer that the point is conceded that -ster 
is not necessarily a feminine suffix, and so we get 
rid of one error. It is not true, as many learned 
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grammarians insist, that baking and brewing, 
driving teams and playing tricks, gambling and 
punning, carding wool and malting, were female 
employments because we have the words bakester 
and brewster, teamster and trickster, gamester and 

unster, webster and maltster, and this is more than 

If the case at issue. 

It is further agreed that -ster is not always ap- 
plied to females, and is not, therefore, of necessity 
a feminine suffix ; it may or may not be masculine ; 
and this, I think, goes very far to prove that it is 
not a corrupt form of -estre. 

I will now advance a new point, viz., there are 
two terminations, -ster and -stere, as brewestere, a 
female brewer, and brewester ; daunstere, a female 
dancer, and daunster ; so with dwelstere, fruitestere, 
shepstere, sleestere, syngstere, and many others. So 
that there are -ster and -stere, which, as I think, is 
almost demonstration that the suffix is wholly in- 
dependent of -estre. 

The learned letter of Mr. O. W. Tancock, which 
dwells chiefly on dates, I must leave for the pre- 
sent. It is valuable, and may help to settle the 
question under controversy. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


A Question on Enoiisu Grammar (5" §. iii. 
165, 315, 494.)—Unquestionably Sir A. Helps is 
wrong. It is not a point of grammar, but of sense. 
Home, Douglas (I quote from memory), says :— 

“I did intend 
To have defied you in a nobler cause.” 
Obviously he meant, “I had intended to defy.” If 
he had meant, “ I intended to have defied you first 
before some other result,” the words would have 
had significance. H. K. is most sensible on this 
point. Ovid’s words however, which he quotes, 
have an intelligible meaning. Ev oluisse—evolutos 
habere; as Hor. Epist. I. xvii. 5, “ quod cures pro- 
prium fecisse,” not KxraoGan, but KexTo Oa, So 
in Thucyd. vi. 65, Kal evar év diavoia Kal 
dvev Tovtwv iévat raperxevir Oat, the last word 
does not signify to “ get ready,” but “to be in 
readiness,” Compare “paratos esse,” ‘ cenatos 
esse,” in Sallust. I hope I have given hints for a 
legitim: ite interprets ution of Soph. Antig. 293, 294 : 
€k Tavee TOUTOUS éfexiorapat kahos 
Tapnypevous puadotow eipydcbar Tdde. 
CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 


Royat Avurtnors (5 §, iii. 382.)—To the 
jingle quoted by Mr. Harn Friswett, I may add 
one quoted by Burton in his History of Leicester- 
shire (ed. 1622, p. 87). Writing of the Noel 
family, he says that Henry Noel, one of the gentle- 
men pensioners of (Queen Elizabeth, lived in such 
magnificence, considering the smallness of his 
estate, as to call forth what he styles this “ Ainig- 





matical Distich upon his name from his royal 
Mistress ” :— 
“ The word of denial! and letter of fifty 
Is that gentleman’s name that will never be thrifty.” 
Tomas Nortu. 


Scuriter’s “Sone or tae Bett” (5® §. iii. 
508.)—I would call the attention of Mr. R. 
RicHarpson to the following list of works which 
contain a translation in English, and which he 

may find given on ix of the preface to 
“The Song oof the Bell and other Poems, trans- 
lated from the German of J. F. C. Schiller, and 
others : new edition, enlarged, with illustrative 
notes by M. Montagu. London, Thomas Hatchard, 
MDCCCLIV.” :— 


Translations, &c., from Schiller, Sir W. Gomm. 8vo. 
London, Rodwell, 1821. 

Translations, &c., Lord F. L. Gower. 8vo. London, 
Murray, 1823. 

Song of the Bell, Wyttenbach. 8vo. London, Hatch- 
ards, 1827. 

The German Muse, &c.,Schoberl. Sm. 4to. London, 
Trentell & Co., 1827. 

Song of the Bell, Anon. 12mo. Bath, (?) 1828. 

Lyrics, &c., T. P. Johnstone. 8vo. London, Senior, 
1839. 

Select Minor Poems, &c., T. 8. Dwight. 8vo. London, 
Wiley & Co., 1839. 

Song of the Bell, E. R. Impey. 4to. London, Simpkin 
& Co., 1840. 

Poetical Works, Anon. 8vo. London, Black, 1841. 

Song of the Bell, J. S. Arnold. 12mo. London, 
Nutt, 1842. 

Minor Poems, &c., T. H. Merivale. 12mo. London, 
Pickering, 1844. 

Poems and Ballads, &c., Sir L. Bulwer. Svo. London, 
Black wood, 1844. 

Song of the Bell, C. Swayne. 12mo. Bristol, (?), 1845. 

German Anthology, T. C. Mangan. 12mo. London, 
Longmans, 1845. 

Selections, &c., from Schiller, Miss Swanwick. 12mo. 
London, Longmans, 1846. 

Song of the Bell, H. A. Meesom. 12mo. London, 
Longmans, 1846. 

Burden of the Bell, J. Westwood. 8vo. London, 
Lumley, 1850. 

Poems, &c., translated, E. A. Bowring. 12mo. Lon- 
don, Parker, i851. 


M. Montagu adds :—“ We have heard of two or 
three more, but without the means of ae 
them.” The above list may be further augmente 
by that given by Rev. H. T. Ellacombe in his 
“Great Tom” on the “ Bells of the Church”; given 
also in “N. & Q.,” 5" S. iii. 163-4 :— 


Schiller, The Song of the Bell, translated by T. B. Lytton. 
London, 1839. 
Schiller, The Song of the Bell, translated by Merivale. 


1869. 
Schiller, The Song of the Bell, translated by Montague. 
1839. 
Schiller, The Song of the Bell, translated by ('). oe 
Schiller, The Song of the Bell, translated by H. L. 


1833. 
gee. The Song of the Bell, translated by Mangan. 
1835. 
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— The Song of the Bell, translated by Lambert. 


Schiller, The Song of the Bell, translated by Mercator 
Montreal. 1868. 

I have not verified all the above editions, but 
doubtless they will be found to be correctly given. 
There is also a translation by the late Grenville 
Pigott, Esq., of Dodershall House, Bucks, which 
was orivatel printed by C. Whittingham, London, 
1838, for sale at a bazaar held at Aylesbury in 
favour of the Bucks County Infirmary. Novellos 
have published a folio, and also an octavo edition, 
with full orchestral accompaniment, composed 
by Andreas Romberg. I have, moreover, seen 
one or more illustrated editions of Sir L. Bul- 
wer Lytton’s translation. I may add that this 
poem has been a favourite exercise with English 
students of the German language, and hence even 
more translations may have been printed than 
those I have given. TuHos. AncuerR TURNER. 

Drayton Parslow. 


Spurious Orpers (5" §, iii. 442, 495.) —His- 
ToRicus says :—“I am interested in correcting some 
of the errors into which Mr. R. N. James has 
pardonably fallen,” &c. If Hisroricus will be so 
obliging as to point out the other errors into which 
he thinks I have fallen, I will then reply fully to 
his observations. To do so at present would be 
simply wasting the limited space available in 
“N. ae Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Can either Mr. James or Historicus inform 
me what is the meaning or derivation of the letters 
P. X. J. U., or P. X. J. H., which the officials of 
the “Order of the Temple and of St. John of 
Jerusalem” (as it pretends to be) add after their 
signatures to official letters ? 

Hisroricvs is, I think, at fault in describing 
the A. and A. R. as the chief objectors to a 
Masonic body (like the Masonic Templars under 
the Grand Conclave, which ceased to exist in 
England in April, 1873) setting up as an order of 
chivalry. The A. and A. R. seem to me to 
support, if not to have initiated, the recent absurd 
pretension to knighthood of these Freemasons. 

. Cuas. J. Burczss. 

[The above query has already appeared without elicit- 
ingany reply. See 5" S. iii. 369.] 


Tue Sratve or Cuarzes I. (5" §. iii. 348.)— 
This statue was made for Richard Weston, first 
Earl of Portland, by Le Soeur, but not erected. It 

pears to have been seized and sold to John 
Rivett, who did not destroy it. After the Resto- 


ration the statue was claimed by the son of the 
Earl of Portland, who applied to the House of 
Lords upon the subject.— 

“ May 16, 1660. The Lords were this day informed 
that the Earl of Portland had Jately discovered where a 
Brass Horse, with his late Majesties Figure upon it, was 





hid; and he prays that it may not be removed, nor 
defaced, nor otherwise disposed of, till the Title be deter- 
mined to whom it belongs. The Lords ordered accord- 
ingly.”—Parl. Hist., xxii. p. 290. 

The man who had the statue was not willing to 
give it up, and on July 19 there was another 
order upon the subject :— 

“ Upon complaint made that one John Rivett, a brazier, 
refuseth to deliver to the Earl of Portland a statue in 
brass of the late King on horseback, according to an 
order of this House; it is ordered that the said John 
Rivett shal! permit and suffer the Sheriff of London to 
serve a Replevin upon the said Statue and Horse of 
a that are now in his custody.”— Kennett’s Register, 
p. 2 
It appears that Rivett, who lived at the Dial, near 
Holborn Conduit, still refused to give up the 
statue, and Cunningham says he has sought in 
vain for any record of the subsequent legal pro- 
ceedings (London, ed. 1850, p. 106). The statue 
was, however, erected at Charing Cross in 1674, 
when Waller wrote his epigram upon it. Bishop 
Burnet, in his History of his own Times (ed. 1753, 
i. p. 524), says, “A Statue of brass on horseback, 
that had been long neglected, was bought, and 
set up at Charing Cross.” On the other hand, 
Strype states that Rivett presented the statue to 
the King (Strype’s Stow, 1755, ii. 652). This is 
hardly probable, however, for Walpole in his 
account of Le Soeur says that the statue was set 
up at the expense of the Crown, under an order 
from the Earl of Danby. It would be interesting 
to know the particulars of this order, and whether 
it includes the purchase of the statue, or only the 
expenses of erecting it, &c. It is commonly said 
that Rivett buried the statue in the ground ; but, 
according to Jesse (London, i. 397), the parish 
books of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, show that 
during the Commonwealth it was hidden in one 
of the vaults of that church, close to which it had 
been cast, by Le Soeur. Epwarp So.ty. 


Nursery Ruyrmes (5% §. iii. 441.)—The ver- 
sion I have always heard of the “ old woman who 
lived in a shoe” is, I think, very superior to the 
one given by Mr. Turner, although it lacks the 
two last lines. It is well known in North Lin- 
colnshire, and is as follows :— 

“« There was an old woman that lived in a shoe, 

She had so many bairns she didn’t know what to do; 

She gave ’em some broth without any bread, 

And spanked all their bottoms, and sent ’em to bed.” 
It leaves a much more satisfactory impression on 
the mind than does the tragical conclusion of the 
other version. 

I may mention that at a “sale of work” last 
Christmas (N.B. People who have bazaars for 
charitable purposes, but feel slight misgivings as 
to the orthodoxy or propriety of such modes of 
raising money, try to satisfy their consciences by 
calling them “sales of work”—this should be 
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“made a note of,” in connexion with the disap- 
pearance of “ bazaar” from our vocabulary)—well, 
then, at a “sale of work,” one of the attractions 
was a pretty little girl dressed up like an old 
woman, and sitting in a monster shoe, selling 
dolls, by a large family of which she was sur- 
rounded. It was considered quite necessary to 
the completeness of the arrangement that she 
should haye hung up behind her a card with the 
familiar lines concerning her venerable prototype, 
but it was felt that the last line, as above given, 
was “scarcely the thing.” Yet the “happy 
thought” to have the lines could not, on any ac- 
count, be given up. What, then, was to be done? 
Great were the searchings of heart at the vicarage. 
At last it was decided that the last line should 
run thus :— 
“She whipped them all round and sent them to bed.” 
I must say I thought this was feeble, to say the 
least. But as it appeared desirable to attain to 
the highest refinement, at whatever sacrifice of 
vigour, the following new and improved version 
was submitted to the authorities, but “declined 
with thanks,” as not being sufficiently intelligible : 
“There was an ancient matron, residing in a shoe, 
Her progeny so numerous, she knew not what to do; 
She ‘assisted’ to the soup, while oblivious of the 
bread, 
And, —s out her chastisements, dismissed them all 


to be 
& Beh 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Finmere, Oxon (5" §. iii. 488.)—This is Fine- 
mere in Domesday, Oxon, vii. ; Finem (Finemere 
in index) in Tax. Eccl. P. Nic. IV., c. 1292; 
Finem’e in Testa de Nevill, temp. Hen. III., Ed. L., 
pp. 101, 104. Why should it not mean the Fenny 

ake ? Ep. MarsHALL. 


PLAYHOUSE AND PreAcuine (5 §. iii. 406.)— 
The lines were posted (a.p. 1810) on the door of 
Whitby Theatre, under the announcement of an 
oratorio. The following is the correct text :— 

“Good reader! if you ve time to spare, 

Turn o'er St. Mutthew’s leaves ; 
You’!l find that once the house of prayer 
Became a den of thieves. 


But now the times are altered quite : 
Oh, reformation rare ! 
This modern den of thieves to-night 
Becomes a house of prayer.” 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Tue Battie or Satamanca (5 §, iii. 429.) 
—I have the cross in question, but, as I prize it 
very much, cannot let it out of my possession. 

CE. LV. 


[As our correspondent is willing to show the cross, 
H. A. would do well to enable us, by forwarding name 
and address, to place him in communication with 
C. E. H. V.] 


Boox or Common Prayer 1n Irisn. London, 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1861 
(5 S. iii. 449.)—D. f. asks, “ Who was the Irish 
translator?” In reply, I send the accompanying 
statement :— 

“ This edition of the Book of Common Prayer was put 
through the press under the revision of the Rev. Robert 
King, assisted for the orthography, grammar, and diction 
by Professor John O'Donovan, LL.D., and is in every 
way a great improvement upon the preceding editions of 
the Irish version.” 

Some time ago [ transcribed these words, which 
I found written by Dr. Reeves, now Dean of 
Armagh, in the copy of this edition of the Irish 
Prayer Book — in the Library, Armagh. 
opert J. C. Connouty, Clk. 
Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


“ Carp ” (5 §. iii. 465.)—The English rhyme 
which corresponds is “ soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, 
gentleman, apothecary, ploughboy, thief.” 

C. §S. 


Watrter Lone (5 §. iii. 467) was the second 
son of Henry Long, Esq., of Whaddon, in the 
county of Wilts. He was created a baronet in 
1661, and died in 1672. He had a younger 
brother, Thomas, a colonel in the army. A Sir 
Walter Long of Draycot had a son called Thomas, 
whose son was slain at Tangiers. This Thomas 
Long was a brother of the celebrated Sir Robert 
Long. The description of the arms of the two 
families is the same : Sa., semé of cross crosslets, 
a lion rampant arg. This short extract is from 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage. Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


“Whom” ror “ Wuo” (5 §. iii. 465, 512.)— 
That the ellipsis in “Mind whom you marry” 
may be expanded to “ Mind who it is whom you 
marry” does not, I submit, at all touch, unless 
to strengthen, my position. I did not give the 
“who it is,” &c., as the full expansion of the 
phrase, which I take to be as follows :—“ Mind you 
this—(nempe) who it is—whom you marry.” This 
expansion would have supplied the defenders of 
whom with strong support. Latin is often, as 
C. S. says, a good test of grammar. But he will 
admit, and I think the “Cave cui credas ” shows, 
that its synthetical character sometimes renders it 
unavailable in testing English accidence. 

It is agreed that the misuse of whom is “ dis- 
tressingly common,” while my example is accounted 
unfortunate. But had I given examples in which 
the error was patent, my note might have been 
useful to a “ provincial newspaper,” but would have 
been out of place in “N. & Q.” The sentence, 
however, C. 8. suggests, “ A man whom we under- 
stand is coming,” is ambiguous rather than in- 
correct ; but “ A man whom we think is coming” 
is absolutely wrong. My examples were inde- 





pendent of context. 
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Mr. Oaxwey (whose conviction of my puzzled, 
bewildered, and mystified state is beside the 
question) asserts that “we naturally prefer to re- 
tain the objective whom instead of the nominative 
who.” Well, it is just this “ natural” treatment of 
an extra-grammatical question which, in the pre- 
sent case, is the best method. I leave it to readers 
of “N. & Q.” to decide whether who or whom 
would come more naturally to their lips, if dis- 
posed to give the caution, “Mind who(m) you 
marry,” or “ Take care who(m) you trust,”—a test 
which should have more force with them than Bos’s 
Ellipses Grace, Henry Arrwe.t. 

Barnes. 


Mitton’s “RATHE PRIMROSE” (5 §. iii. 488 ; 
iv. 18.)--In a note on this line of Lycidas, in my 
edition lately published, I have said, “ Rathe is 
still a common word for early in certain districts 
of South Wales.” My authority for this statement 
is a Pembrokeshire girl, servant in a family where 
I have lately been visiting. I asked her, “ What 
do you call ‘early fruit’ in your county?” and 
her immediate answer was, “ Rathe fruit.” I 
think she said the latter term was more commonly 
used than the other; but I am not quite sure 
about this. I have not heard of rathe being still 
used in Wiltshire, but I should be glad to know of 
its survival in that county or elsewhere. Perhaps 
some of your west-country correspondents may be 
able to throw some light on the subject. 

C. 8. JeRRam. 

Windlesham. 


In Poems in the Dorset Dialect, by Rev. W. 
Barnes, rathe is used as still understood in the 
sense of early. First collection, p. 102 :— 

** When light or dark, 
So brisk’s a lark, 
I'm up 80 rathe in mornén.” 


O. W. T. 


Tuomas A Kempts on Pitertms (5* §, ii. 446; 
iii. 91, 169, 370, 398, 437.)—My sincere apologies 
are due to the Editor; for had I expected the 
Spey would lead to so much discussion, and 

Il so many of his pages, I should not have 
troubled him with it. Mr. Mac Canz still ignores 
the fact that the subject of the chapter is prepara- 
tion for death ; and if ordinary travelling is to be 
looked on as a means of grace tending to that end, 
I think it is a new means of grace to both Catholic 
and Protestant. I cannot believe Mr. Mac Cane 
is so unacquainted with the literature of his own 
Church as not to know it contains many a harder 
rap at religious pilgrimages than a Protestant 
would think it fair to bring forward in “ N. & Q.” 

y. & 


Littte Lonpon (5 §. iii. 447, 514.)\—The 
place in Lincolnshire bearing the above name to 
which Mr. Mortimer Cox.rys (p. 447) refers is 





not exactly a village, but a small cluster of houses 
in the parish of Long Sutton, and about a quarter 
of a mile from the town. Long Sutton is thirteen 
miles from Spalding on the Wisbeach road. How 
long the hamlet has borne the name of Little 
London, or what is its origin, I have not been able 
to ascertain. C. S. Jerram. 


There is (or was about the year 1830) a hamlet 
called Little London, between Easebourne and 
Graffham, in the west of Sussex. A. 


There is a hamlet of this name in the parish of 
Scarrington, in South Notts. It is situate amongst 
the fields, with no other way to it than a bridle- 
path across the meadows. The cottages, which are 
nearly all of mud, “ belong to the parish.” 

W. P. W. Pxaicimrore. 

Queen's Coll., Oxford. 


There is a Little London at Chichester in the 
heart of the city. I am inclined to believe that 
the term denoted lands belonging to the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. A silly, 
gossiping story about Queen Elizabeth’s admira- 
tion and the origin of the word is equally veracious 
as that connected with Stanstead (as if Stand, 
Steed !). Mackenzig E, C. Watcort. 


Lorp Carer Baron Pencetry (5* §. iii. 328, 
451.)—I am not aware of any “ mystery” connected 
with the origin of the Chief Baron. He was the 
son of Thomas Pengelly and Rachel, daughter of 
Jeremy Baines and Catherine Otway. His father 
was a general merchant in extensive business, and 
lived some time at the Pump near Bishopsgate, 
some time in Fenchurch Street, subsequently at 
Finchley, and finally at Cheshunt, carrying on 
his mercantile transactions till his death, when his 
last ship was sold (Dec. 5, 1693). Many of his 
letters, some of which are curious and interesting, 
are in my possession. T. W. Wess. 


East-AnGuian Worps (5" §. iii. 166, 316, 356, 
397, 457..—Mr. Josern Fisner suggests Keeler 
as being a corruption of cooler. Can Dr. Cuance, 
or some other philologian, say whether it may 
possibly be derived from the German kiihl (pro- 
nounced almost keel), meaning cook? 

HANNIBAL. 


The shallow wooden vessel, called a “ keeler” 
by some, was always called a soa on the “ Wolds” 
of Lincolnshire when I was a boy at home. My 
father was a farmer there. We had several of 
these vessels in the dairy, and everybody called 
them “ milk-soas.” R. R. 

Boston. 


Pitiorties (5" §, iii. 266, 354, 454.)—It will 
probably surprise Mr. Storr and others to learn 
that there is one State in America which still 
retains the pillory, the whipping-post, imprison- 
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ment for debt, and perhaps the ducking-stool, and 
other evidences of the civilization of the eighteenth 
century. The State of Delaware, which is the 
least populous, and which prides itself on its con- 
servatism, is the one alluded to. Any one who 
wishes to see the whipping-post in active use can 
have that privilege accorded to him by the high 
sheriff of any one of the three counties comprising 
the Diamond State. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


Sree Pens (5 §. iii. 346, 474.)—May I ask 
whether, in giving us the interesting references to 
the use of steel pens before the time of Priestley 
(one reference even going so far back as the seven- 
teenth century), your correspondents have zare- 
fully considered what is meant by the term? For 
my own part (of course, I may be quite wrong), I 
should naturally have interpreted steel pen in these 
references to mean, not the modern steel nib for 
ordinary penmanship, but the ancient steel pen 
for drawing lines or ruling circles, such as is con- 
tained in every box of mathematical instruments. 
This would explain (to some extent) the great price 
paid for a good one of Churchill’s; a mere old 
steel nib could scarcely enter into a sale at all. It 
would explain, too, why a process of special harden- 
ing should be applied to a quill in order to make 
it do duty for the steel instrument. One would 
scarcely think of hardening a quill in order to 
enable it to compete with a steel nib in some of 
its least desirable qualities, though one often 
wishes one could accomplish the reverse process, 
and soften or supple a steel “stick-frog” so as to 
give it the elasticity of the “grey goose quill.” 


V.B.LLLC.LYV. 


Izaak Watton (5" §. iii. 263, 415, 457.)— 
Izaak Walton’s first wife, Rachel Floud, died in 
1640, shortly after the birth of a child ; the events 
are thus noted in his Prayer-book, formerly in the 
possession of Dr. Hawes :— 

“ Our doghter Anne, born the 10th of July, 1640, died 
the eleventh of May, 1642.” 

“ Rachel died, 1640.” 

Then follows Walton’s own draft of the inscrip- 
tion for his wife’s tomb. 

In Bowles’s Life of Bishop Ken, i. 114, there is 
a short pedigree showing that Rachel Floud was 
great-grand-niece of Abp. Cranmer, and that she 
had two brothers, John and Robert Floud. They 
were the three grandchildren of Thomas Cranmer, 
gent., of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, the archbishop’s 
nephew. Epwarp So.Lty. 


Craw Lestre (5" §. iii. 27, 194, 276, 319, 355.) 
—I am much obliged to E. K. for his correction of 
the error into which I had fallen. Douglas I 
knew was not always reliable, still I never sup- 
posed him guilty of the blunder of turning Birness 
into Barracht. 


Cc. 8, K. 


Encravines on Brass (5® §. iii. 148, 336.)— 
Boaden says, Inquiry into Authenticity of Por- 
traits of Shakspeare, p. 7, that Droeshout engraved 
Shakspeare’s portrait upon copper. What says 
Ben Jonson, in complimentary verses ?— 

“0, could he but have drawne his wit 

As well in brasse as he hath: hit 
His face, the print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse !”’ 
GrorcE Porter. 


TrseTot—Aspatt (5 §. iii. 329, 376.) —Com- 
paring the Tibetot pedigree in Glover’s Collections, 
Harl. MS. 245, p. 115, with his extracts from the 
Escheat Bundles, Harl. MS. 2087, we may con- 
clude that John, second Baron Tibetot, died in 
1367 (Ing. P. M., 41 Ed. III. i. 59); and that by 
his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Robert de 
Aspall (who survived him and remarried Thomas 
Wauton), he had a son, Pagan, or Payne, de Tibe- 
tot, who was grandfather of John, Earl of Wor- 
cester. B. W. Greenriezp. 

Southampton. 


River Luce, WierownsHire (5* §. iii. 287,418.) 
—Another view of the origin of luce, differing from 
any of those given (p. 418), is entertained. This 
water or river is in Galloway, which is over against 
the north-east of Ireland, and in which wide 
district Erse placé-names are very abundant. In 
Joyce’s Irish Names of Places (pp. 266-271, 1st 
series), Dunluce is stated to be the name of a 
castle near the Giant’s Causeway, but the old name 
of which, according to Irish authorities, is, as he 
says, Dun-lios, the suffix lios importing a fort. 
Hence, assuming this statement correct, luce may 
be a form of lios, and Glen-luce, &c., the valley of 
the fort, or one within which, at some time, a fort 
was. R 


Pink Famity (5% §. iii. 187, 296, 378.)— 
Amongst the subscribers to Dart’s Canterbury 
Cathedral, 1726, appears the name of Mr. Wil- 
liam Pincke, and in the. engravings of arms of 
subscribers, plate vii., his armorial bearing is given 
as “argent, seven lozenges in pale gules within a 
bordure argent charged with nine crosses patée 
fitchée purpure.” Epwarp So.u.y. 


Hanoine in Cuarns (4 §. x. xi. xii. passim ; 
5% §. i. 35; iii. 378.)—In the north-west provinces 
of India (I do not vouch for any other part) it was 
cust#mary to hang in chains before 1830 or there- 
abouts, though I believe the custom was confined 
to cases of peculiar aggravation. I recollect seeing 
a line of three or four such gibbets on the rising 
ground overhanging a valley at Batesur, near 
which town the rivers Chambal and Jumna meet. 
There was a great fair being held at the time, and 
doubtless the gibbets served “ pour encourager les 
autres.” I recollect also seeing such a gibbet at a 
village abutting on the public road, about two 
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miles from the cantonments of Mynpooree, in the 
same part of the country. The gibbet was a 
hooped , and the bones lay blanched at the 
bottom of it. As we drove or rode near the gibbet 
at nightfall, and the cage creaked as it swung 
with the wind, we were apt to shudder again. My 
recollections refer to 1830, and I believe the 
Governor-General, Lord W. Bentinck, put a stop to 
this barbarous custom about that year; but, un- 
less my memory fail me, I saw several such gib- 
bets (of pirates, I believe) on the banks of the 
Thames as I sailed along them on my way to India 
in 1828. CivILis. 


Princes AND Princesses (5 §. iii. 327, 438, 
478 ; iv. 14.)—Unless Mr. Warren has any very 
authority for his assertion, I still have my 
oubts as to the accuracy of his statement that the 
Prince of Wales sits in the House of Peers as 
Duke of Cornwall. The authorities I have con- 
sulted on this point differ. I ground my opinion 
on the official “ Roll of the Lords,” printed by 
order of the House of Peers, where every member 
is named by the title according to which he sits. 
This Roll is headed by “the Prince of Wales.” 
SEBASTIAN. 


TRANSFUSION OF Bioop (5 §. iii. 427, 496.)— 
Villari’s authorities for the statement respecting 
the fruitless attempts to prolong the life of Pope 
Innocent VIII. by injecting into his veins the 
blood of three youths, who perished in consequence 
of the ill-performed operation, are given by the 
historian himself They are “Infessure Dia- 
rium, Burchardi Diarium,” for the transfusion 
story; the other authors being cited for other 
matters connected with Innocent’s death. 

The story is generally considered quite authentic, 
and finds a place in all treatises on the subject. 

= 


Lives on Ace (5" S. iii. 469.)—The lines, — 
“ A sprightlier age 
Comes tittering on, and shoves you off the stage,”— 
will be found at the end of the 2nd Epistle, 
2nd Book, of Pope’s Imitations of Horace. 


H. D. C. 
Dursley. 


Bopont or Parma (5 §. iii. 265, 393.)—The 
work referred to by Cotton is Vita del Cavaliere 
Giambattista Bodoni, Tipografo Italiano, e Catalogo 
Cronologico delle sue Edizioni, tom. ii. PaPma, 
dalla Stamperia Ducale. mpcccxvi. 4to., by Giu- 
reppe de Lama. The first volume contains the 
life, notes, and list of subscribers ; the second con- 
sists of the catalogue of his editions, arranged 
chronologically, in two parts, from 1768 to 1813, 
with an appendix of works completed and pub- 
lished by his widow to 1816, and an alphabetical 
index. The subscribers are nearly Italian, 





Renouard being almost the only Frenchman, while 
our own country is represented by nine :—Bess- 
borough, Earl and Countess of ; Clifford, Capt. N., 
C.B. ; Devonshire, Elizabeth, Duchess of; Glen- 
bervie, Lord; Lamb, Hon. George ; Ponsonby, 
Hon. W. ; Ponsonby, Lady Barbara ; and Wright- 
son, W., Esq. The date of the Manuale Tipogra- 
fico is given correctly by Mr. Fowke as 1818, not 
1828, as in the note by H. K. 
W. E. Buckzey. 


Sermon Betts (5" §. iii. 389, 439.)—The 
sermon bell may still be heard in some places, 
when it rings for about a quarter of an hour after 
the general peal or the knolling of the tenor. 
Bishop Wren, in 1634, ordered, § xxvi., “that 
there be no difference of ringing to church where 
there is a sermon than where there is none” (Cardw. 
Doc. Ann., ii. 258). In the articles of im- 
peachment the charge began, “there having for- 
merley been two kinds of ringing . . . one kinde 
when there were both prayers in the church and 
a sermon preached,” &c. 

Mackenzige E, C. Watcort. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 
Writings of ihe late Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
With a Biographical Sketch by his Grandson, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. 2 vols. 
(Murray.) 

Tue above volumes contain articles on Pope, Lady 

Mary Wortley Montague, Swift, Junius, Wilkes, 

Grenville, Burke, &c., but there are others which 

are scarcely less important, and certainly are not 

less interesting. The memoir includes much matter 
bearing on the lives of Keats, Hood, Procter, Chor- 
ley, Lamb, Lady Morgan, Coleridge, Landor, Byron, 

Bulwer, Dickens, Mrs. Austin, &c. From these 

words it will be seen that the volumes address 

themselves as much to the general reader as to 
those who love to assist at the unravelling of vexed 
questions in social, political, or literary history. 

There was no more successful clearer up of such 

questions than the late Mr. Dilke, for the simple 

reason that he brought to the work persistent 
industry, earnestness, and an honest spirit of truth- 
fulness ; and he delivered no judgment till he was 
thoroughly satisfied that it was correct on every 
point, and in no part assailable. But the readers 


and contributors of “N. & Q.” do not require to 
be told of the rare qualities which distinguished 
Mr. Dilke as a critic. They will be glad to possess 
the papers which his grandson has collected, and 
which prove that he stood unrivalled as a great 
master of the art of criticism, They who had the 
honour of possessing his friendship have a loving 
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and undying memory of what Mr. Dilke was as a 
man. To those who were strangers to him we 
heartily recommend a perusal of the memoir, in 
which his grandson tells the story of a thoroughly 
honest man’s honest and useful life. Having said 
this much in our brief space, we devote what we 
can yet spare toa sample of Mr. Dilke’s affection 
and wisdom in another character. The columns 
of “N. & Q.” have contained many beautiful 
letters written by men who now, as the phrase is, 
“belong to history” ; but we question if there is 
one among them all which is so tender and so wise 
as the following letter, which he addressed to his 
son, the late Sir Wentworth Dilke :— 

“My very DEAR Bor,—When we cannot do 
what we wish, we must do what we can. If there 
be no great deal of deep thinking in this apothegm 
there is a vast deal of truth. You will receive 
this letter on your birthday. I would wish to 
meet you coming downstairs, or to welcome you at 
your first waking,—or myself to waken you with 
congratulations. To take you by the hand ; to kiss 
your forehead ; to give you my blessing ; to wish 
you all possible a This cannot be. All 
that I can, is to wish you happy ; and to wish you 
may deserve to be happy, by being virtuous and 
good. However, there are some illusions that are 
pleasant and worth indulging in. I will persuade 
myself that I slept last night in Florence ; that I 
felt the wind come cutting round the Baptistry 
five minutes since as I came to breakfast ; that I 
cast’an admiring eye at the old Belfry, and won- 
dered how they ever came to build with such 
materials ; that I pushed open the great outer 
door, and took care to shut it after me; rang the 
bell ; said ‘Good day’ in answer to Madelana’s 
good-tempered welcoming ; have just warmed my- 
self at the stove ; and now ‘Here comes my boy! 
Give us your hand, old tiger. No, your right hand! 
There !. God’s blessing on you, my dear, dear 
boy. Many, many, many happy returns of this 
day to you and to allof us. Your mother and my- 
self beg your acceptance of—’ Zounds! There’s 
no cheating myself any longer !—of something, 
and that’s all I know. Something that I hope 
Brown has had cunning enough to find out that 
you would like. 

“You are a good fellow to think of us so often, 
and your letters are more and more entertaining. 
You tell us more of yourself, of your studies, and 
of your pleasures, and your last letter was full of 
interest. I like your purchases, and envy you the 

leasure of reading the Letters of the Younger 
Pliny. You seem to have something of your 
father and of your grandfather in you, and to love 
books ; but do not mistake buying them for read- 
ing them, a very common error with half the 
world. If you have, as I hope, bought Terence, 
and Plautus, and Valerius Maximus, and the 
others, because you intend to read them, and if 








you do read them,‘in defiance of the little diffi- 
culties you will at first meet with, you will very 
soon be off my mind; there will no longer be 
much occasion for me to think for you, or to advise 
you; the thing desired will be accomplished. 
Once feel the pleasure of learning, or rather of 
knowledge, and I cannot conceive a man ever for- 
saking it. It would be leaving a fair pasture to 
starve upon the barren moor. If you buy what 
you do not intend to read, your library is no better 
than a curiosity-shop. A library is nothing unless 
the owner be a living catalogue to it. I do not 
mean that you ought not to buy what you cannot 
immediately read, or read through; some books 
are to be skimmed, others are for reference, 
others are to be bought because the oppurtunity 
offers, and are to be read, though not at that time. 

“T do not desire to have you a great Latin 
scholar. If I had, I would have kept you drudg- 
ing at established forms. But I do wish you to 
know and understand Latin as well as you do 
English. The way to read Latin with facility is, 
first to read with great care, as with your master, 
and then to read a great deal with less care, not 
waiting or stopping for every word or phrase you 
do not recollect, but satisfied if you perfectly 
understand the general sense. These two going 
on together would very soon accomplish the thing, 
and the trouble and time is nothing ; for it is not 
so much spent in learning Latin as in reading 
history and acquiring general knowledge. The 
old objection to Latin and Greek is the loss of 
time. Why, a man must understand history, and 
it takes less time to read Livy than to read Hook, 
and you drink at the fountain while others drink 
where the waters have been mixed and muddled 
with people dabbling in them. I have hopes from 
your purchases that you have seen this already, 
and that I am only explaining your own 
feeling. In this way I should think Valerius 
Maximus and the Letters might be read. Plautus 
and Terence are more serious gentlemen—an odd 
way of expressing myself about two writers of 
comedy. I should recommend you to run over 
Virgil’s Bucolics. In Italy you will find the very 
scenes. After such reading, a walk will illustrate 
Virgil, and Virgil explain a walk. Keep your 
mind always awake to what is going on about you 
—to the habits of people, especially the country 
people. Get into talk with them, observing their 
manner of cultivation, the rotation of crops, the 
price of land, both for purchase and rental. This 
is knowledge, and knowledge gained by merely 
opening your ears and your eyes. It costs no 
time, ro labour, no money. When you walk to 
Fiesole, you admire the fine view. That is one 
thing worth walking to Fiesole for. But it will 
not detract from the view if you descend from 
looking at the works of God to look at the works 
of man. Observe of what the view is made up— 
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how much of hill, how much of valley, how much 
of cultivated, how much of barren land ; of the 
cultivated, how much arable and how much pas- 
ture. Ask yourself why this or that crop is grown 
here in preference to any other. This is walking 
with an object instead of without one. We can- 
not here acquire the information but with labour 
and loss of time. You, living there, pick it up 
without either. There are advantages in travel 
often overlooked. The majority of travellers are 
like the majority of those who stay at home—idle, 
thoughtless people. They go to the picture-gallery 
—and, indeed, whoever should neglect this would 
deserve to be hooted at; but if a man hopes to 
distinguish himself—to be a writer, or a states- 
man, or to desire to be qualified to be these, which 
all men ought—then he must contrast laws with 
laws, agriculture with agriculture, peasantry with 
pessantzy, and then his country may benefit by 
is observation and travel. 

“ Here’s a pretty birthday letter of congratula- 
tion! Never mind, my dear fellow ;. I’m afraid 
all my letters will run into this prosing. The 
fact is, I never think of you but it is how to make 
you happy, respected, self-respected. Forgive me 
if I am not so entertaining as you might expect. 
Whatever I am, I wish you once more health, hap- 
piness, and many future pleasant birthdays, and 
remain for ever, 

“ Your affectionate Father, 
“C. W. Ditxe. 


“P.S.—I agree with you, and love the French ; 
but :i my judgment be worth anything, the Ger- 
mans are the first people in Europe, not excepting 
our own countrymen, who, however, are only 
second, if not equal, to the first. Where would 
you find any but a German with enthusiasm 
enough to walk all over Italy, when he could not 
ride, like our friend with the pipe? If you meet 
him on his return through Florence, you may take 
off your hat to him, and say I told you to. That 
is the way to acquire knowledge: to make all 
sacrifices to it. But unfortunately people rarely 
know it is worth all sacrifices until they already 
have a good deal of knowledge.” 


“The words of a wise man are as precious 
jewels,” says an Eastern moralist ; and the jewels 
of wisdom contained in the above exquisite letter 
are worthy of being enshrined and preserved in 
columns to which Mr. Dilke was himself once 
such an invaluable and much-honoured contributor. 

Sone tn Praise or Ate (5 S. iii. 499.)—This lively 
Bacchanalian chant is a genuine Cavalier song, before 
the Restoration. The earliest printed copy known to 
me is in Wit and Drollery, 1656 edition, p. 154. It is 
also in Merry Drollery, 1661, p- 155, and in Merry 
Drollery, Complete, 1670 and 1691, p. 164. I have it 
also, with the music, nearly a hundred years later, 
slightly modernized, in Calliope, 1788, p. 452. Here 
are the original words :— 





“IN PRAISE OF ALE. 
“ When the chill Charocco [Sirocco] blows, 
And Winter tells a heavy tale, 
And Pies and Daws, and Rooks and Crows 
Do.sit and curse the frost and snows, 
Then give me Ale ! 


“ Ale in a Saxon Rumkin then, 
Such as will make Grim-Malkin prate, 
Bids Valour burgeon in tall men, 
Quickens the Poets Wits and Pen, 
Despises Fate. 


“ Ale that the absent Battel fights, 
And forms the March of Swedish Drums, 
Disputes the Princes Laws and Rights, 
What's past and done tells mortall Wights, 
And what's to come. 


“ Ale, that the Plough-mans heart up keeps, 
And equals it to Tyrants’ Thrones : 
That wipes the eye that ever weeps, 
And lulls in sweet and dainty sleeps 
Their weary bones. 


“ Grandchild of Ceres, Bacchus Daughter, 
Wines emulous Neighbour, if but stale : 
Ennobling all the Nymphs of Water, 
And filling each man’s ~_ with laughter, 
Oh, give me Ale.” 
Molash, Kent. J. W. E. 





Motices to Correspondents. 

H. W. S. writes :—“ There is an error in Mr. Bohn’s 
communication (5 8. iii. 498). The Chelsea Vase, for- 
merly in the Foundling Hospital, was not presented to 
that institution by Hogarth, but by Dr. Garnier, Vicar 
of Chelsea (!), 1763.—Vide History of the Fowndling 
Hospital, by John Brownlow.” 

Pe.agivus.—We feel confident that no such list as that 
you require has ever appeared—at least not authorized. 

T. W. C. asks E. A. P. (“ Beautiful Snow,” 5 S. iii. 
358 ; iv. 12) to say where the tract “ Beautiful Child and 
Beautiful Snow ” was published. 

C. W. (New York.)—Her name is supposed to have 
been Wainsbury ; she is said to have been attached to 
the Duke de Berri. 

B. BE. N.—We shall’ be very glad to have the paper 
you refer to. 

W. R. K.—Johnson gives “to cashier’ 
from casser, to dismiss. 

X. L. X.—“N. & Q.” is scarcely the medium for such 
@ query. 

T. C. §.—This coaching bill has been repeatedly 
printed. 

J. T. Paryrer.—Most probably at the British Museum. 

G. W. 8. P. (Chiswick.)—Forwarded to Mz. THoms. 

W. 8.—The letter has been in print before. 

A. F.—Very welcome. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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